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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


In the great port of Calcutta alone there have been 50 deaths a day 
from starvation. An army of hungry folk some 100,000 strong wanders 
in the streets without shelter. This plague of starvation didn’t come 
without warning to India, where much of the population of 400,000,000 
is hungry even in the best of times. 

(Victoria Daily Times, September 25, 1943) 

“If the British were not in India, someone else would be—the Ger- 
mans, Japanese or Russians,” Lt.-Col. St. John declared. “India’s bug- 
bear for over 2,000 years, famine, has been overcome.” 

(Victoria Daily Times, September 28, 1943) 


Bishop Arthur Douville of St. Hyacinthe told delegates “not to 
affiliate, like certain other labor unions, with political parties.” 

“You guess whom I mean and you know that the party I have in 
mind is the CCF,” he added. “You Catholic workers must, as you 
aiways have, aim at a constructive policy and not attempt to take 
any destructive measures as other Communist-inclined labor groups 
do.” (Vancouver Province) 


By tea-time, after Vic girls had modelled the clothes college girls 
wear for sports, for bed, for lectures and parties, freshies and seniors 
were old friends. After a short evening’s entertainment of skits and 
introduction to college societies, the group broke up for smaller 
pyjama parties—and then they all knew they were really at college 
at last. (Globe and Mail) 


Demand for more rigid “control” of teachers in British Columbia 
schools, to prevent alleged teaching of Socialist doctrines by CCF- 
minded pedagogues, was voiced today by delegates to the annual 
meeting of the B. C. Progressive-Conservative Association in Hotel 
Vancouver. ...A grandmotherly person, Mrs. McLean declared: 
“The sort of thing I mean is when a 12-year-old boy comes to you 
and says, ‘Nannie, what is socialism?’ and you find that his teacher 
has been telling his class about Russia and what Russia will do for 
the world.” (The Vancouver Sun) 


DOWN THE RIVER? 

Reported Sold.—The Calgary Albertan, the province’s only morning 
newspaper, reportedly has been sold to a financial group, represented 
by H. R. Milner, K.C., Edmonton, and W. H. McLaws, K.C., Calgary, 
according to unofficial but reliable sources. It was reported the paper 
had been sold for $300,000, including liabilities, by Gordon Bell, Van- 
couver, who is representing the estate of the late George M. Bell, and 
subject to the claims held by the Royal Bank of Canada. 

(Canadian Printer and Publisher) 


B. C. Hospitals’ Association convention will back up, morally and 
financially, institution of suit against the government for non-pay- 
ment of Indian hospitalization as soon as the Board of Indian Affairs 
is notified that part-payment will not be acceptable .. . Dr. T. W. 
Walker considered the hospital would be liable to having provincial 
grant cut off, but Dr. Haywood did not agree, saying provision for 
Indians was not made in the Hospital Act. J. V. Fisher stated 
vehemently that Ottawa has done little to help the situation. “A Jap 
can be paid for at a decent rate,” he said, “but an Indian, a Crown 
responsibility, is considered at less value.” (Victoria Times) 


GONE WITH THE WIND? 
Mountbatten May Follow the Monsoon. 
(Headline in Globe and Mail) 


Victory of the United Nations will not bring in its train liberation 
for all peoples, Sir Robert Holland, K.C.I.E., declared in an address 
on “Loyalties” to the Lions Club at their luncheon . . . “Hope, ill- 
directed, is a costly thing,” he said as he warned against the belief 
that the “millenium” would automatically be here at the conclusion 
of the war. Of the talk of abolishment of racial distinction he stated: 
“You can’t abolish a distinction of race which the Divine Purpose has 
placed here.” (Victoria Daily Times) 


The biggest corps of newsmen assembled in Canada since the Royal 
visit of 1939 crowded into Quebec’s Clarendon Hotel to cover the sixth 
Churchill-Roosevelt war conference. They wrote over 2,500,000 words 
in a fortnight. Most of it was speculation, based on common sen& 
rather than specific information .. . When Prime Minister Churchill 
first arrived August 10 no writers or press cameramen were permitte 
to be on hand. For such intimate details as the clothes he and his 
wife were wearing correspondents had to go to photographs taken a 
the Citadel by official photographers. ‘ 
(Canadian Printer and Publisher) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. K. Mc 
Allister, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should contain original clip 
ping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Moscow Mystery 


Coming from a member of the British war cabinet, just 
as the tripartite conference in Moscow opened, the state- 
ment of Field Marshal Smuts that the invasion of Europe 
from the west will take place “next year,” with hints of a 
possible push in the Balkans before the end of 1943, was 
highly significant. It seems to indicate that the Anglo- 
American leaders’ minds are irrevocably made up, and that 
what will be required at Moscow is a job of supersalesman- 
ship in the face of strong consumer resistance. How Allied 
plans will be harmonized with reiterated Russian demands 
for an early ‘“‘second front” in the west remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, as the Russian steam roller shoves the Germans 
steadily back, the Italian drive is being slowed up by 
dificult terrain and stiff resistance. Clashes between “guer- 
rilla” forces in Yugoslavia and Greece approach the dimen- 
sions of civil war. Despite Moscow’s seeming approval, 
the deal with Badoglio and the adjectival little king, and 
the admission of Italy as co-belligerent under such auspices, 
are rousing wide resentment. One Canadian newspaper says 
we “have not welcomed the Italians with open arms”. 
Would that we had! What we seem to have done is crook 
a finger and tip a wink to fascist turncoats in the name of 
“law and order”. 


Statesmanship At Rest 


The creeping paralysis which has overtaken the Canadian 
government when need for constructive action is greatest is 
sen in its vacillation over the McTague and Cohen reports 
on labor. It does not seem yet to have made up its mind 
whether to sanction an adjustment in the lower wage levels 
or to deal with acknowledged inequities by the backdoor 
method of family allowances. Portentous hints that it is 
about to announce its plans for post-war employment and 
social security still leave us guessing. Mr. Howe’s equivocal 
statements about the future of the Crown companies are 
sarcely more informative. The government’s curious be- 
havior over the renovated Communist Party; its legalizing of 
the banned Ukrainian organization without word of com- 
pensation for books confiscated and money lost through 
forced property sales; its failure to deal with the question 
of refugees from Nazi persecution—all these illustrate the 
poverty of statesmanship from which Canada is suffering. 
Meanwhile, “private enterprise,” busy behind the scenes, 
sharpens its knife for the post-war kill. 


Mr. Drew on Education 


There was no rejoicing in educational circles in Ontario 
when the new Premier decided to reserve the portfolio of 
education for himself. Mr. Drew’s previous excursions into 
that field were not such as to inspire confidence. In any 
tase the complicated administration of our school system 
should receive the attention of a full-time minister, and one 
who is thoroughly familiar with modern educational methods 
and aspirations. For in education, as nowhere else, even 
toutine decisions involve important principles. The depart- 
ment of education is not one that should be run as a side-line 
by an already overburdened prime minister. 

rt. Drew’s recent pronouncements have confirmed our 
Worst fears. The emphasis he has placed on the need for 
ipline in education will give new heart to every edu- 


cational diehard and obscurantist in the country. What we 
need above all now, and will need when the war is over, is 
young men and women who will think for themselves, choose 
their own leaders, and refuse to tolerate the kind of world to 
the perpetuation of which Mr. Drew and his party are dedi- 
cated. The only discipline worth having in education is self- 
discipline, and the only obedience that which is based on 
trust. Every teacher knows, or should know, that to begin 
with discipline tends to debase education to mere instruction. 

In this context, Mr. Drew’s references to the need for 
more examinations and cadet corps in every school are 
equally alarming. The first is debatable, but the second, 
insofar as it is meant to apply to the public schools, is 
exactly what we all ridicule when we hear of it in the fascist 
countries. The whole effect of these utterances is negative. 
There has been no reference to any positive plans to imple- 
ment his election promise that “Every child in this Province 
will have an opportunity to be educated to the full extent 
of his or her mental capacity, no matter where they live or 
what the financial circumstances of their parents may be.” 

Education week (November 4-11) is approaching. Let us 
hope Mr. Drew will take the opportunity of showing us how 
he intends to fulfill that promise. 


Concerning the Abnormal 


Certain newspapers have affected much concern over a 
sentence in one of the “Planning Post-War Canada” articles 
in our May issue in which, after describing the security and 
full scope for individual development a planned economy 
would ensure, its writer said: “The residue of the abnormal 
—chronic idlers, shirkers and obstructors—would be dealt 
with, along with other mentally unfit persons, in corrective 
institutions.” This was singled out with glee by the “house 
organ” of a Toronto publicity firm as proof that the CCF— 
which advocates a planned economy—would employ Nazi 
tactics if it came to power; “residue of the abnormal” and 
“obstructors” really meant political opponents of the CCF, 
“corrective institutions” meant concentration camps. This 
kind of fantastic word-twisting might be expected from the 
hirelings of vested interests and a certain type of small-town 
editor. But the Winnipeg Free Press, which has, up to date, 
devoted two hysterical editorials to it, is old enough to know 
better. 

The article quoted, of course, proposes nothing more 
drastic than what we have today. People who break the law 
are put in “corrective institutions.” Let a bank clerk show 
himself a “chronic idler or shirker,” and he will be promptly 
penalized—if not by committal to a corrective institution, 
then by the equally effective device of depriving him of his 
living. Let him try to rob the bank, however, or become the 
“obstructor” of a policeman or even a street-car conductor, 
and see how quickly he will land in jail. In a planned 
economy, laws must be made and obeyed, just as in our 
present capitalistic society, though they will be made in the 
interests of all the people, and not of a favored few as many 
of them are today. The real difference, as the article pointed 
out, would be that with full employment, economic security 
and genuine equality of opportunity for all, most of the 
incitements to idling, shirking and obstructing would dis- 
appear. These practices would become so uncommon that 
their practitioners would, in a very real sense, be a “residue 
of the abnormal.” Corrective institutions, therefore, would be 
truly corrective, designed to discover the cause of abnormal- 
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ity and cure it by intelligent and humane means. They would 
cease to be the sadistic breeding places of further crime and 
degeneracy that they commonly are now. As for political 
dissidents, they would have complete freedom to voice their 
dissent and to persuade others to agree with them; but they 
would have to obey the laws made by the majority, as at 
present. But, of course, the word-twisters know all this, so 
why should we waste our typewriter ribbon? 


Mr. Murray's “Conspiracy” 


Mr. Gladstone Murray, who was removed from the general 
managership of the CBC following a parliamentary com- 
mittee’s disclosure of mismanagement in that body and who 
now, appropriately enough, is a “policy counsel” (i.e., a pro- 
pagandist and “fixer” for private interests), has been hinting 
darkly at a “conspiracy” to “stampede public opinion” prior 
to Canada’s entry into the war. The tory imperialist press 
has naturally made the most of these cryptic charges. But, 
sifted down, Mr. Murray’s “alarming revelation” (as the 
Globe and Mail called it) seems to be no more than what 
he “revealed” before the 1942 parliamentary committee. 
Then he asserted: “In the week during which Canada was 
at peace while Britain was at war, there was criticism of the 
CBC, and myself in particular, for taking the BBC news 
service on the ground that it was a violation of neutrality. 
Some went further, advocating that, in advance of the meet- 
ing of parliament, there should be staged controversial radio 
debates on whether or not we should go to war alongside 
Britain. Such counsels were resisted, and no attempt was 
permitted to stampede public opinion or to usurp the func- 
tions of parliament by the misuse of the national radio.” 

There is no record of Mr. Murray having said anything 
at the time about a “conspiracy.” Thus what may have been 
merely a proposal to inform the people of Canada on the 
issues of the war without in the least “usurping” the func- 
tions of parliament was apparently “detected and defeated” 
by Mr. Murray himself. One seems to recall that about this 
time another “conspiracy” was afoot to “usurp the functions” 
of the CBC board of governors and make a cabinet minister 
and the general manager sole arbiters of radio policy. About 
this Mr. Murray says nothing. 

One appreciates the desire of a “policy counsel” to attract 
notice. Moreover, he does not usually miss any opportunity, 
even as guest of an Empire Club, to serve the interests he 
represents. According to the Globe and Mail, Mr. Murray 
declared: “Canadians could, ‘if not hampered by futile re- 
strictions,’ get along all right toward the things they wanted. 
Amity in labor relations also was essential, for ‘the road to 
regimentation is the road to tyranny and the road is slippery 
and seductive.’ Subversive influences would remain after the 
war, for Germany’s unconditional surrender would not solve 
this country’s chief problem.” We wonder which of his 
clients Mr. Murray was serving when he gave these 
“opinions,” and what bearing this had on his reference to 
“responsible men in the left wing of politics’ whom he 
associated, in an interview, with the radio “conspiracy” of 
1939? 


That “Helpless” Cry 


Elsewhere we print a letter from Premier Stuart Garson 
of Manitoba, in which he, like the Winnipeg Free Press, 
complains of our statement that “the electors of The Pas 
can no longer be fooled about social security measures by 
the helpless cry, ‘Where will the money come from?’—which 
was the age-old plaint of the servants of monopoly capitalism 
advanced by Premier Garson.” We hasten to point out that 
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we did not call Mr. Garson a “servant of monopoly capital. 
ism,” but merely suggested that he was raising financial 
obstacles to reform, which is the customary tactic of capitalist 
henchmen. 

We had in mind an editorial in the Winnipeg Free Pres; 
of August 4 which summarized Mr. Garson’s position thus: 
“Find a way of getting the money, says Mr. Garson, and then 
we will be able to talk turkey on social security; without 
the money we can do nothing.” Mr. Garson says his answer 
was: “Implement the Sirois report.” But the adjustment of 
federal-provincial finances proposed in the Sirois report, 
while desirable enough, would do no more than redistribute 
the obligations between federal and provincial authorities; it 
would do nothing to increase the national income. And the 
only way of assuring the financial basis for a real social 
security program is so to plan our economy that we will have 
full employment and full production and consequently a high 
national income. While ‘a province does not find money for 
war,” the people of that province do. Can the people of all 
the provinces provide in peacetime the wealth which would 
make a social security program (as well as other things) 
possible? That is the real point; the disposal of that wealth, 
as between federal and provincial authorities, is a secondary, 
though important, matter. Thus social security becomes 
part of a larger issue, which is national, as the CCF correctly 
pointed out. And so, while we are quite willing to credit Mr. 
Garson with a genuine desire for “an adequate program of 
social security,” we must still regard his reliance upon the 
Sirois recommendations as a somewhat “helpless” attitude 
towards the problem “Where will the money come from?” 


G. 0. M. 


Out in Winnipeg the other week they gave a dinner to 
J. W. Dafoe to celebrate the completion of his sixtieth year 
in newspaper work. Mr. Dafoe is not merely the outstanding 
journalist of the country but is undoubtedly our most dis- 
tinguished Canadian citizen. For a generation now he has 
done more than any other individual to influence the way 
in which Canadians have thought about the major issues 
which have confronted them. In an age when the editor has 
been gradually fading out of the newspaper picture, and 
when the opinions of the paper have had to be sought from 
the way it colored its news columns, he made the Winnipeg 
Free Press a journal of opinion—his opinion. His editorship 
has been notable for certain causes with which he identified 
his paper. He educated the Canadian people to his ow 
conception of Canada’s place as an autonomous nation-state 
in a Commonwealth of equal nations. He fought hard for 
national recognition of the place of western agriculture in 
the Canadian economy. Day in and day out he pr 
the great liberal doctrine of freer trade relations. When his 
own property showed signs of falling under the domination 
of Montreal and Toronto big business, he favored the insur- 
gent Progressive movement of the 1920’s. We wish that Mr. 
Dafoe today showed a little more understanding of the truth 
that Liberalism must continuously develop if it is to remaia 
the party of the common man; and that, when the aspirations 
of the common man express themselves in such movements 
as trade unionism and the CCF, he would reflect that 4 
Liberal who can find nothing good in such phenomena is 0 
danger of losing his hold on his own essential faith. Mr. 
Dafoe was converted to Liberalism by Edward Blake it 
1884 when Blake was fighting against the domination o 
Canadian economic development by the big corporations 
with whom Macdonald’s Conservative party was allied. It 
will be a sad close to his career if he ends up, as he seems 
determined to do just now, a vehement admirer of the states 
manship of Jimmy Gardiner and Clarence Howe. 
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Politics Is Not Enough 
Editorial 


Doubtless it ill beseems one to whom the boon of life in 
our resplendent age has been vouchsafed to wish his destiny 
other, and yet I have often thought that I would fain ex- 
change my share in this serene and golden day for a place 
in that stormy epoch of transition, when heroes burst the 
barred gate of the future and revealed to the kindling gaze 
of a hopeless race, in place of the blank wall that had closed 
its path, a vista of progress whose end, for very excess of 
light, still dazzles us. Ah, my friends! who will say that 
to have lived then, when the weakest influence was a lever 
to whose touch the centuries trembled, was not worth a 
share even in this era of fruition? 

Edward Bellamy: “Looking Backward.” 


>» NOW THAT THE SMOKE and dust of elections have 
cleared away, and the popular support behind the CCF 
emerges as a central fact, it is possible to consider more 
calmly the efforts made, and still being made, to misconstrue 
and belittle this new and challenging influence in Canadian 
life. 


Throughout the campaigns, the CCF was painted by its 
opponents in various and often conflicting hues. It was 
depicted on the one hand as a group of political opportunists, 
seeking to make capital out of the war and with no inten- 
tion, if it won office, of implementing its radical proposals. 
It was even charged with not wanting office. At the same 
time, it was branded as the party of “regimentation,” yearn- 
ing to clamp upon the Canadian people the shackles of an 
authoritarian regime, of plotting to confer upon a small 
group of presumptive “supermen” the power to tell every 
Canadian what he must eat, wear and think and how he 
must spend his time at work and play. Canadians under 
CCF rule, its detractors said, would become a sort of chain 
gang, instead of remaining a gloriously free and happy com- 
munity of individualists under the beneficent sway of “priv- 
ate enterprise.” The CCF was accused of promising Cana- 
dians an impossible Utopia while scheming to turn them into 
anation of robots. A few mental contortionists professed to 
se little hope in the CCF because, forsooth, it was not really 
socialist at all! 


Yet a surprisingly large number of people voted CCF. 
So its opponents set about deflating the CCF successes by 
concocting the comforting alibi of the “protest vote.” If this 
had been an all-sufficient explanation, why was it necessary 
fo go on misrepresenting, maligning and castigating the CCF 
and its proposals? For that is what happened. We still hear 
illusions to the “protest vote” and the futility of the CCF’s 
political aspirations, yet all the time there is developing an 
intensive drive to misrepresent CCF principles and aims and 
‘to “warn” the public against the “menace” of socialism. 
These attacks vary in tone and temper all the way from the 
smug urbanity of Saturday Night to the schoolboy rhetoric 
of the Globe and Mail and the Montreal Gazette, from the 
pontifical testiness of the Winnipeg Free Press to the slick 
illiteracy of the business press and, for comic relief, the 
bandar log chattering of the veterinarian bug-exterminator 
(You Bet I’m a Vet) whose publicity-seeking advertisements 
a Toronto paper are so delightfully reminiscent of 
Tommy Church and the Tely in their palmiest pre-World 
War I days. 


In view of these frantic efforts to turn the CCF into a 
like the Black Douglas of the nursery rhyme, the 
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recurring charge that the CCF victories were due largely to 
a “protest” vote sounds a bit hollow. The undertone of 
anxiety and hate is too evident, the extremes to which the 
“free enterprise” press is p: to go in confusing the 
public too revealing. Thus, the Maclean Publishing Com- 
pany, seizing with true capitalist ay upon the chance to 
profit from widespread interest in the CCF, sold out a large 
edition of Maclean’s Magazine by commissioning Bruce 
Hutchison to obtain from Mr. M. J. Coldwell a straight- 
forward statement of CCF policies and pro , and then 
proceeded to distort and twist Mr. Coldwell’s words in suc- 
ceeding issues of the Financial Post and (with the help of an 
aging farm journal editor) in Maclean’s, in order to blacken 
and discredit the object of their fear and hatred. 


No doubt this organized endeavor to prevent the people of 
Canada from learning the truth about the CCF, and so from 
forming a calm and reasoned estimate of its proposals, is a 
kind of backhanded compliment. Nobody in a democracy 
could complain of reasonable opposition to any proposals, 
provided it #s reasonable and not based on a deliberate 
garbling of the opponent’s statements. The Canadian Forum, 
which, though not a party organ of the CCF, supports its 
basic principles and objectives, has been glad to open its 
columns to those who strongly differ with the CCF and are 
willing to present their views and arguments in a calm and 
reasonable spirit. But the fact that nearly all the “dis- 
cussion” about the CCF in the press of Canada has been 
vitiated by a misrepresentation (often, we must believe, 
deliberate) of its political and economic aims, suggests that 
its enemies recognize the soundness of its proposals and are 
determined, if possible, to keep the public from seeing them 
in their true light. 


However, while a species of compliment, this misre- 
presentation constitutes both a danger and an opportunity 
for the CCF. Though miscalled a Beer vote, it is probable 
that the support of a certain number of people was given to 
the CCF in the recent elections without detailed knowledge 
of the facts and reasoning upon which its platform is built. 
This is not to say that these voters were in complete ignor- 
ance of the CCF program, or mistook its general aims, much 
less that they voted simply as a protest against the records of 
the older parties. Such people, we are justified in believing, 
felt not only that the old parties had become bankrupt of 
that leadership we must have if a better Canada is to grow 
out of this war, but that the CCF gave promise of providing 
that leadership. It may be that some of them came short of 
visualizing the CCF as a party of government, and hoped 
merely that it would furnish a vigorous opposition to prod 
the older parties into progressive action. A few, doubtless, 
were prompted to vote CCF by the sheer violence with which 
its opponents overdid their attempts to discredit it. But all 
who voted CCF for the first time did so in the face of a deter- 
mined effort to misrepresent and malign it, and could be 
excused if they failed to grasp in all its details the full mean- 
ing of the CCF case. The cumulative successes of the CCF 
have given many thousands of Canadians, both amongst 
those who voted for it and those who voted lukewarmly for 
other parties, a greatly intensified desire for more complete 
knowledge of its principles. 


The satisfaction of that aroused curiosity is one of the 
tasks facing the CCF in the immediate future. It has a solid 
and devoted body of adherents who are thoroughly conver- 
sant with what the CCF stands for and why. It has a vastly 
greater body of potential supporters who, we believe, need 
only to have explained to them in plain terms what its basis 
and its aims are to be won over as permanent and active 
supporters. 
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This task will have to be performed in the face of the 
aggressive and financially powerful body of interested opposi- 
tion which has already given evidence of its resolve to stop 
short of nothing that can serve to confuse and mislead the 
public. This heavily backed assault cannot be met by ordinary 
“publicity” methods, even if the CCF were financially able to 
employ them at the present stage of its development. There 
is only one way to counter it, and that is to bring to indi- 
viduals, through every conceivable means of contact and with 
an evangelical zeal, a knowledge of what is involved in the 
ideal of a co-operative commonwealth and what is at stake 
in the fight to achieve it. 


In other words, the CCF in its progress toward political 
power must continue to be a movement as well as a party. 
Unlike the older parties, its program is predicated on a critic- 
ism of the existing social order. Its economic and political 
proposals embrace a philosophy and an attitude toward 
living which will find a response in any normal man or woman 
not entirely corrupted by our present social mores. There is 
no need to “change human nature;” merely to dispel the fog 
in which our competitive and acquisitive civilization keeps 
so many individuals enshrouded from the cradle to the grave. 
To do this will be to release the will and the energy needed 
for the building of a co-operative world. The task calls for 
a “grass roots” tactic which will operate through clubs, study 
groups, co-operatives, informal gatherings and individual 
contacts to bring home in an infinite variety of ways to 
ordinary people’s “business and bosoms” the need and the 
possibilities of a voluntary working-together for the common 
welfare. This effort must extend to all elements of the com- 
munity and to all parts of Canada—to wage earners, farm- 
ers and white collar workers in every province. Existing 
organizations—trade unions, farmers’ bodies, social aggrega- 
tions of all sorts—as well as freshly formed groups brought 
together for specific study and practise of co-operative effort, 
should be made the media of this evangelizing and educa- 
tional effort. Experiments in co-operative living and working 
should have their place in such a scheme. 


This may sound like a large order, when at the same time 
an increasing amount of time and energy must be devoted 
to building up a political organization for winning elections, 
but it is not, we think, such a formidable task as it might 
seem. In those who have shaken off the blinkers which birth 
or “education” had imposed, and have seen the vision of 
that better world toward which events themselves are push- 
ing us, there is a missionary urge which craves an opportunity 
for unselfish and useful activity. The number is large and is 
increasing, and among so many the tastes and talents vary 
widely. These are not always of the kind suited to active 
political work; and individuals without much taste for 
political action are often professionally qualified to serve in 
other fields. With a minimum of direction, and a certain 
amount of inspiration and encouragement, all these diverse 
capacities can be applied to the common task. It is a task, 
we believe, which must be performed if the CCF is to make 
that rapid progress toward political power which the times 
demand. A party which claims to be more democratic than 
its rivals must develop in its followers a firm grasp of 
what democracy means, and an experience of the benefits of 
co-operative action, if its political basis is to be sound and 
enduring. There will be no danger then of its riding to power 
on a wave of passing enthusiasm, some of which may evapor- 
ate when it seeks to put its proposals into effect. We have 
no doubt that CCF plans call for just such a consolidation of 
the broad basis upon which political power must rest. 
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Jewish Settlement — 


In Australia 
D q I V] Steinberg 


& THE IDEA of establishing a large-scale Jewish settlement 
of refugees in Australia can only be understood against the 
background of the tragic position of the Jewish people in 
Europe. There are no words to describe the depth of misery 
and despair in which millions of Jews are plunged under the 
threat of extermination by the Nazis. Should this physical 
and moral catastrophe not be prevented in time, its reper- 
cussions will be felt the world over. If there is one big lesson 
we have all learnt from this war, it is that humanity is one 
and indivisible. If injustice and unhappiness reign even in 
one corner of the world, the whole world will remain con- 
demned and unhappy. 


The Jewish people, after their experiences in the European 
valley of sorrow, will try to settle after the war in new 
countries overseas, including Australia. Three distinct types 
of migrations can be discerned in our time. One is the 
infiltration of individual migrants into populated and de- 
veloped countries; in this case the individual tends towards 
the cities and strives for position within the already estab- 
lished economic system. Different from it in principle is the 
method of colonization, i.e., migration of groups to a definite 
area with a conscious aim of a large-scale settlement. This 
colonization can either aspire to political status, like the 
Zionist movement which aims at the establishment of a 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine; or it can be non-political. 


The Freeland League presents the idea of non-political 
Jewish colonization in one of the unpopulated areas of the 
world, preferably within the British Empire. The Freeland 
League was founded in London in 1935, and its work was 
intensified in 1938 when it became evident that the approach- 
ing catastrophe would uproot the Jewish people in Europe. 


After considering the various empty territories the League 
concentrated its efforts on the Kimberley District in Western 
Australia as the best suitable area for a Settlement for Jewish 
refugees. The area in view comprises about seven million 
acres; with a hot, but tolerable climate for Europeans; with 
much fertile soil and sufficient water supply. The physical 
resources are such that an agro-industrial economy can be 
developed, provided it is based on scientific planning and 
co-operative principles. 

In 1939 the League sent the writer, its secretary, to Aus 
tralia to investigate the possibilities of such a settlement. 
For three weeks I travelled through the area together with 
Australian experts. We took samples of the soil, tested the 
water supply, made films and finally prepared tentative plats 
for the development of the region. These plans were sub 
mitted to the West Australian (Labor) Government whi 
officially approved them on August 25, 1939. 


The following are some of the principles on which the 
Settlement should be based: 

(a) It should not become a separate entity, but should 
be incorporated into the economic and political framework 
of the Commonwealth. Australian law and administratioa 
should be introduced from the beginning; and the settlers, 
who would come from many states of Europe, would in dv 
course become Australian citizens. Thus there would be 
danger of “minority problems” arising. 

(b) All the work connected with the pioneering stag? 
would be undertaken by the Freeland League. It would 
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responsible for the selection of the settlers and also for the 
development of the settlement in such an effective and attrac- 
tive way that there should be no serious incentive for leaving 
the area. There is no doubt that, after investing their ener- 
gies, labor and inspiration in the soil of the new free com- 
munity, the pioneers would never destroy it with their own 
hands for the price of doubtful benefits in the cities. 


(c) The economy of the settlement would be scientifically 
planned, thus preventing waste of human and material re- 
sources within the new area, and competition with Australia’s 
economic life from without. Most of the economic activities 
of the settlers in the initial stage should be established on a 
co-operative basis so that the settlement might become self- 
supporting at the earliest possible date. 


(d) The communal organization of the Jewish settlement 
(instead of a far-flung and scattered settlement of individual 
migrants) is bound to produce energies and enthusiasm far 
beyond the numbers of people settled. As history has shown, 
colonization has the best prospect of success when it is based 
on common spiritual and religious bonds among the settlers. 
On the other hand, this communal organization would enable 
the Australian Government to supervise and support easily 
the process of the adjustment of the settlers to the country 
as a whole. 


The proposal has been submitted to the Commonwealth 
Government in Canberra, but has not yet been considered 
because of the war situation and the direct military threat 
to the north of Australia. In the meantime, during the years 
1940 to 1943, the public of all Australian states had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the scheme and of 
expressing its attitude to it. On the whole, this attitude 
proved to be unmistakably sympathetic and was supported 
in many resolutions and appeals carried by almost all sec- 
tions of the population. Churches, universities, chambers of 
commerce, Lord Mayors of the capital cities and, most sig- 
nificant of all, the trade union movement of the country, gave 
their approval. 


Of the many statements made, some of most recent date 
should be mentioned. On February 27, 1943, the Anglican 
Primate of Australia, as well as the Moderator General of 
the Presbyterian Church and the President General of the 
Methodist Church of Australia, wrote to Mr. Curtin, the 
Prime Minister: “We urge a decision from the government 
in answer to the request that a considerable area in Aus- 
tralia be set apart as soon as circumstances permit for a 
Jewish refugee settlement.” 


The Australasian Council of Trade Unions, the central 
body of the trade unions movement of Australia, stated on 
April 6, 1943, that “it has had many conferences with Dr. 
Steinberg and has supported the Kimberley project for the 
transference of refugee European Jews to this settlement. 
We might point out that the Kimberley area is situated 
approximately two thousand miles from Perth in Western 
Australia, and lies in the temperate zone which, it is felt, 
would ensure the success of the colony. Quite a number of 
people in Australia fear that the creation of such a settle- 
Ment would mean that eventually the members of it would 
migrate to the Australian capital cities, causing unemploy- 
ment. However, the Australian Council of Trade Unions has 
taken all these matters into consideration and decided to 
support this venture.” 


The Trades and Labor Council in Sydney (representing 
more than 300,000 workers in New South Wales) supported 
this policy and stated: “We wish you every success in the 
endeavors to establish in the Kimberleys a haven for the 
Mictims of Fascist ferocity that compelled them to leave their 
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homelands and we hope the settlement will be an established 
fact in the near future.” 

It seems that not only humanitarian motives but also 
practical considerations dictated this positive attitude on the 
part of Australians. They feel that Australia stands on the 
eve of a great historical development and is going to play its 
part in the rebuilding of humanity. It will need in the post- 
war period a larger population. On the economic side it will 
be necessary to build up at home a greater consuming power 
for the output of Australia’s expanding primary and second- 
ary industries. A no less important need will be the enrich- 
ment of the cultural life of Australia by the admission in 
greater numbers of European migrants. Whatever may be 
the approach to Australian plans in the future, they will 
demand first and foremost, people, people and people. 


Inspired by these ideas, two committees of leading Aus- 
tralians from all sections of the population, were formed this 
year in Melbourne and Sydney. In their public appeals they 
stated inter alia: “Today, more than ever before, Australia 
should acknowledge her increased moral and political re- 
sponsibilities to the world at large, and extend all possible 
aid to persecuted peoples. Patriotism can no longer be con- 
fined to one country; it has a higher and wider implication, 
which includes every activity calculated to rebuild justice and 
order . . . The opportunity to help in the rehabilitation of 
homeless people will be as great in Australia as in any country 
in the world; and the approval by the Federal Government 
of the proposal to form a Jewish settlement in the Kimberleys 
would be an indication that we are not unmindful of that 
opportunity.” 





Dr. Steinberg is a native of Russia, where be was 
Minister of Justice during the Revolution. In 1923 
be left Russia to live in Germany and in 1933 be 
left Germany for England. As representative of 
the Freeland League for Jewish Colonization, be 
bas spent the last four years furthering this plan 
in Australia. 











Among the members of the committees are bishops, chan- 
cellors of universities, judges, labor leaders, leading person- 
alities of the business world and women’s movement. 

An indication that the Kimberley project is in line with 
the Government’s ideas on the development of the North, 
can be seen in Mr. John Curtin’s s of August 9 of this 
year, made during the election campaign: “. . . Australia 
could not discharge its important role without population. 
We have to double or treble our present seven millions. Even 
that will not be sufficient because it will be relatively small 
in number to the millions which are so close to us. . There- 
fore quality of population must also be an important factor 
in our security . . . People would have to be encouraged to 
go into those northern parts of the Commonwealth where 
the climate is not too good . . . Without making a too fan- 
tastic prediction I would suggest that such places as the 
Kimberleys or Northern Queensland should be able to secure 
a doctor from a hundred miles away within four hours as a 
result of the development of internal air services after war.” 

Thus, in the last analysis, the Kimberley project appears 
in both its aspects: as a constructive way of alleviating the 
Jewish tragedy, and as a contribution to the post-war recon- 
struction of Australia. Prof. Walter Murdoch, well-known 
Australian writer and chancellor of Perth University, put it 
in a nutshell: “Israel’s extremity is Australia’s opportunity.” 

Should not Canada, another great Dominion of the Em- 
pire, take these words to heart? 
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Private Radio 
Whets Its hnife 
R B. Tobbridge 


> QUIETLY but persistently, with subtlety or boldness as 
opportunity suggests, the private radio interests of Canada 
are pursuing their big objective. That objective is nothing 
less than the abolition of public radio control in Canada. 
Under cover of war conditions, and blessed by developments 
which have recently played into their hands, the campaign 
is gaining momentum. Unless the public awakes to the 
danger in time, we face the collapse of that carefully reared 
and safeguarded system whereby private broadcasting is re- 
stricted to a limited field and the main development, as 
well as full control, is entrusted in the public interest to an 
authority responsible to the people. 


The private interests dare not, of course, admit their real 
aim. They know that if this were too plainly disclosed 
public opinion would become roused against them. Their 
policy has been to represent themselves as patient sufferers 
under the jealous and autocratic domination of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and to press continually for more 
concessions on the plea that these are necessary to the per- 
formance of that public service which is expected of them. 
Since they are “competitors” of the CBC, they must have 
more power, must be permitted to form networks, must be 
relieved of the irksome “restrictions” on length and character 
of advertising appeals, and must be free to hook up with 
United States chains, in order to have “elbow room” in 
which to do their best. 


Recently, however, before parliamentary radio committees 
some of whose members have shown themselves to be 
brothers under the skin, they have given hits of their 
real aims, as when the spokesman for the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, testifying last summer, said: 


“Here is a corporation which is competing with us seriously 
in many cities, and yet it at times makes regulations which 
govern us. I must say that at times those regulations are 
inconvenient to some of our stations, and some of our stations 
have expressed the view that it might be better if there were 
some neutral body that made the regulations for the CBC 
and ourselves. I am not empowered to put that forward 
because I cannot say that it is the view of the association that 
I represent. It has not been considered by the association 
as a whole. . . . I can say, however, that the present system 
can be made to work. On its face it seems illogical, but I 
think it can be made to work.” 


The same suggestion was made, with the same air of 
modest hesitancy, by Mr. Glenn Bannerman, the CAB’s 
spokesman before the 1942 committee. But the masterly tone 
of forced optimism and the scintilla of a threat with which 
the above avowal ends add a new and sinister note to the 
whole impudent proposal. “I think it can be made to work.” 
That is to say, “I have grave doubts that it can be made 
to work; indeed, there is a possibility that it will be made 
not to work, unless ...” That, in effect, was what the 
careful phrasing seemed to imply. 


The relationship between public and private broadcasting 
in Canada is clearly set out in the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act and in statements of policy repeatedly approved by 
parliamentary committees. That considered policy sub- 
ordinates all private stations to the public authority, the 
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CBC, which is an independent corporation, “not a depart. 
ment of government,” and responsible only to parliament, 
charged with the supervision of all private stations, their 
operation and the content of their programs. A cardinal 
point of policy is “the public ownership of all high-powered 
stations under a national system of broadcasting, with low 
power stations individually operated or co-ordinated in rela- 
tion to the dominant system,” and control of all network 
broadcasting. This is not a plan evolved without debate in 
a moment of impulse; it is the result of long and careful 
consideration, approved by all political parties, and adopted 
as a matter of reasoned compromise. But the private sta- 
tions, gazing enviously across the border at the paradise in 
which their brethren have waxed fat, and spurred by the 
savor of the advertisers’ gold they have already tasted under 
the very lenient sway of a lazy CBC board of governors and 
certain officials far from unsympathetic towards “private 
enterprise,” now presume to say: “This is all wrong. We 
are being denied our rights. Why should a public authority 
restrict us, and tell us what to do? We propose to change all 
that, as soon as we can.” 


The CAB, trade association of the private stations, dele- 
gated as their spokesman before the 1943 radio committee 
their general counsel, Joseph Sedgewick, K.C. Mr. Sedge- 
wick, being an astute lawyer, followed a new line. He 
began by recalling that the Aird Commission had recom- 
mended a completely nationalized radio system, with the 
gradual taking over of all private stations, and no direct 
advertising on the air. However, after some experimentation 
with the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission and a 
reconsideration of the whole matter, the present compromise 
plan was devised, and the CBC set up to administer it. But, 
contended Mr. Sedgewick, the original intention of the Aird 
report had never been lost sight of; the tenure of the private 
stations remains precarious. To justify their anxiety, he 
quoted a statement from the 1942 committee’s report: “The 
private broadcasting stations have no vested interest in the 
sound waves they are allowed to use. The government and 
the corporation should not hesitate to terminate any licenses 
when it is in the public interest to do so.” However, con- 
tended Mr. Sedgewick, correspondence and committee reports 
showed that as far back as 1939 the private stations had been 
assured that “their right to continue is recognized as being 
inherent in Canadian broadcasting.” Having thus suggested 
that the private stations’ “right” had been acknowledged, 
but that this “right” was in present jeopardy, Mr. Sedgewick 
went on to picture in the following words a situation in 
which there would be no private radio: “Now may I make 
a general statement which observation will verify. A com- 
pletely nationalized radio tends almost invariably to become 
nothing but an instrument of propaganda used for the regi- 
mentation and, I suggest, for the debasement of its people 
rather than for their enlightenment, entertainment and ad- 
vancement.” 


Thus, by conjuring up a vision of private radio with its 
back to the wall, facing an insidious attempt to take away 
its “right” to exist, to liquidate it and to expose Canadians 
to all the dangers of a completely nationalized system, Mr. 
Sedgewick adroitly paved the way for his main request, 
which was: “That existing licensees of independent stations 
be assured of the continuance of their licenses so long %& 
they operate with due regard to public interest, convenience 
and necessity.” In other words, that the CBC be shorn of 
its present power, and the tenure of private stations 
permanent by law, conditional on a court’s interpretation 
whether or not they were operating “with due regard to 
public interest, etc.” Denied that security, concluded Mr. 
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Sedgewick, “private radio cannot be expected to do the job 
that the public interest and its own desires call for.” 


In reality, of course, the only danger that private stations 
face in Canada is that created by their own actions. As 
long as they are prepared to fill the role assigned them in 
the national radio set-up—that of providing, in collaboration 
with the public system, a local community service in the 
public interest—their tenure is quite safe. But when they 
show by their behavior that they are not content to do this; 
when they continually seek more privileges and scope, picture 
themselves as the victims of an autocratic bureaucracy and 
try to undermine the existing set-up; when, especially, they 
show more concern about profits than about serving the 
public, and maintain an uncritical and irresponsible attitude 
towards what goes on the air; instead of making a real effort 
to develop and improve broadcasting—then, of course, they 
run grave danger of losing the privileges they have. And 
that danger will come, not so much from the present CBC 
(we fear) as from an aroused public opinion such as 
prompted the recent resolution of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor affirming that continuance in business of a large 
number of privately owned radio stations “in our opinion 
is not in the best interests of the people of Canada.” 


That was, in effect, what Mr. Sedgewick himself undertook 
to tell the private stations in the more relaxed “family” 
atmosphere of The Canadian Broadcaster, following the vic- 
tory he won for them before the committee. “The commit- 
tee,” reported Mr. Sedgewick in the columns of this unofficial 
organ, “‘was not unfriendly to private station operation, but 
it was made clear throughout the hearings that the members 
of the committee expect the stations to strive for constant 
improvement, and to more completely integrate themselves 
with the life of the communities they serve. . . . Before 
future parliamentary committees, we should have nothing to 
apologize ior and a great deal to boast of. Whether or not 
we are to be in that position depends upon how those in- 
terested in private radio conduct themselves in the months 
and years ahead.” This is good advice; it remains to be seen 
whether or not Mr. Sedgewick’s clients will heed it. 


Before the commitee, of course, Mr. Sedgewick was repre- 
senting his clients*interests, and he evidently believed that 
attack was the best defense. It was not on the point of 
“security of tenure,” however, the first of his three requests, 
that he won his victory. Commenting on this particular re- 
quest, Mr. Coldwell said: “Of course, the first one you ask 
is a very broad request, is something that this committee 
cannot recommend to parliament; that is, the granting of a 
vested right. MR. SEDGEWICK: It is not a vested right. 
MR. COLDWELL: That is what it amounts to. MR. 
SEDGEWICK: No, sir. . . . I do not think a license should 
be cancelled capriciously. MR. COLDWELL: I agree with 
you there.” And so the matter rested. The committee in its 
report quoted the request, but made no recommendation as 
to “security of tenure” apart from the authority of the 
CBC and the Department of Transport. 


It was on his second line of attack that Mr. Sedgewick 
scored. The request was: “That the independent stations be 
encouraged to improve their facilities and that they be 
permitted to increase their power and to arrange for multiple 
Station hookups, and generally to do anything that makes 
for better broadcasting in the public interest.” The nub of 
this cunningly worded bid for valuable concessions was, of 
course, contained in the phrase “be permitted to increase 
their power and to arrange multiple station hookups.” 

Mr. Sedgewick’s argument for more power was ingenious 
and plausible. Canada had been granted certain broadcast- 
ing channels by the Havana Agreement, some clear and some 
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“shared.” Some of these were nct being used up to their full 
power. The agreement expires in 1946, and unless Canada 
was found to be fully occupying these channels at that time, 
she stood the chance of losing the right to them permanently. 
Mr. Sedgewick produced an expert witness, Professor Bayly, 
to demonstrate that Canada had already forfeited the fullest 
permissible use of some of the “shared” channels because in 
the meantime United States stations on the same channels 
had increased their power and so would cause interference 
if the Canadian stations increased theirs. It was all very 
technical and complicated, but Professor Bayly did his best 
to explain it to the committee. One fact emerged very clearly. 
Canada must take steps to occupy her allotted channels 
up to the full power, or run the risk of losing them by 
cancellation or encroachment. This was clarified by Mr. 
Coldwell in the following questions: “Q.—I take it from 
your evidence, Professor Bayly, that what you are trying to 
emphasize is that we should use to the fullest extent the 
channels that have been allotted to us by the Havana 
Agreement. A.—Exactly. Q.—Regardless of who gets them? 
A.—Yes, regardless of who gets them. Canada must get 
those channels.” 

This gave Mr. Sedgewick an apparently clear-cut case for 
permitting the private stations now using some of these 
channels to increase their power to the limit, and he pro- 
ceeded to press it. At this point, nobody suggested that since 
the private stations had been assigned, as a matter of fixed 
policy, a low-power role, the proper thing to do would be 
to have the CBC take over the high power channels either 
through expropriation of the stations at present using them 
at less than their full extent, or by establishment of new 
stations. Mr. Sedgewick went on quickly to explain why the 

rivate stations needed more power. It was not, he assured 
the committee, so that they might increase their profits. 
Indeed, he asserted, “increased power does not mean in- 
creased profits, and may mean diminished profits. . . . If 
you can increase your rate card and get the advertiser to 
pay more it is conceivable you will make more profit, but 
nobody can tell whether advertisers will pay more or not. 
They may pay more, and then again they may not; but cer- 
tainly there is no immediate and certain connection between 
power and profits, none at all. What it does, if the station is 
permitted to increase its power, is this: It permits that 
station to give better service.” The audacity of this state- 
ment, summed up in the portion we have italicized with its 
“escape” words, “immediate and certain,” seems to have been 
missed by most members of the committee, slightly be- 
wildered, perhaps, by so much technical detail. 

But even more astonishing was another argument by 
which Mr. Sedgewick sought to justify the private stations’ 
plea for more power. Mr. Coldwell had made it clear that 
nobody wished to abolish private stations. “Q.—Most people 
believe . . . that the local community station has a place 
in the radio set-up of this country. . . . It seems to me the 
remarks you made this morning were predicated on the as- 
sumption that this committee desired to eliminate altogether 
the private community station. . . . A—Oh, no, Mr. Cold- 
well, I do not think you can refer to a community as being 
something of a certain size. . . . I do not think you can 
serve a community of a million or more people, such as 
Montreal, with a 250-watt station. . . . Q—Many of the 
community stations have higher power than 250? A.—Yes, 
sir. Q.—They are not limited to 250? A.—They are limited 
to 1,000. Q0.—That gives them a very wide range. A.—It is 
not much power in terms of output.” 

Thus, Mr. Sedgewick insinuated the idea that to serve a 
large population a station must have higher power, when it 
is of course a matter of area, not population. He further 
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confused the issue by dragging in the “competition” between 
a high power CBC station and a lower power private station, 
obscuring the fact that, if the private station can be said to 
“compete” at all, it is competing Jocally with the CBC sta- 
tion, and not over the full radius of the latter, which may be 
much wider, and for this purpose it requires only such power 
as is commensurate with the area of the local territory it is 
supposed to serve. 


But then, of course, Mr. Sedgewick did not really accept 
the local role that has been assigned to the private station. 
The whole object of the private stations is to extend their 
power and range so that they may charge more for their 
time to advertisers and make more money. Under the present 
system, they are not intended to compete with, but to supple- 
ment, the wider national service of the CBC. But Mr. Sedge- 
wick, having revealed momentarily how completely his clients 
reject this view of their function, returned to his main point 
—the danger of Canada losing some of the allotted channels. 
He declared: “I do urge that something should be conserved 
for Canada, and that is the whole story.” 

There was a great deal of confusing evidence as to what 
the private stations were, in fact, earning, and how much 
profit they were making; Mr. Sedgewick painted a very 
pessimistic picture of their financial condition and prospects, 
especially if they were not given more “elbow room.” But 
the risk of losing those channels, and the suggested solution 
which he strove to make logical and indeed inevitable, was 
his trump card. 

Well, the majority of the committee seems to have fallen 
for it. In its report, it quoted the three “requests’”—for 
“security of tenure,” increased power and the right to form 
hookups, and participation of private stations in “all new 
phases of broadcasting as such development becomes feas- 
ible.” During the proceedings, it was made clear that the 
committee was not prepared to recommend the granting of 
the first, nor the latter half of the second, and nothing was 


said about the third. But respecting power, the report had 


this to say: 

“Last year your committee recommended that ‘any in- 
crease in power considered necessary and desirable to occupy 
the channels allowed under the Havana Agreement should 
be made to stations owned or taken over by the Corpora- 
tion.’ Evidence was presented to the effect that there may 
be danger of losing the full use of channels now assigned 
to Canada by the Havana Agreement. We believe that the 
Corporation should safeguard these channels and, if neces- 
sary, consider increasing the power of all stations to the 
limit of the agreement.” 

Thus was last year’s carefully considered policy reversed, 
under the hypnosis of Mr. Sedgewick’s “scare.” If this 
recommendation is implemented, the private radio interests 
will have won their first big victory in the war against public 
broadcasting in Canada. 


[This is the first of two articles by Mr. Tolbridge. The 
second will appear in the December issue.]| 
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Brazilian Pootry 
Translated from the Portuguese by R. A. D. Ford. 
CONFIDENCES OF AN ITABIRANO 


I lived for a few years in Itabira. 
Chiefly, I was born in Itabira. 
Because of this I am sad, proud: of iron. 
And that estrangement which in life is porousness and com- 
Ninety per cent. iron in the streets. 
Eighty per cent. iron in the soul. 
munication. 


The wish to love, which paralyzes my work, 

comes from Itabira, from its sleepless nights, womanless, 
horizonless. 

And the habit of suffering, which so amuses me, 

is the sweet inheritance of Itabira. 


From Itabira I have brought some gifts which now I offer you: 
this block of iron, future steel of Brazil; 

this Saint Benedict of holy Alfredo Duval; 

this tapir’s skin, spread on the sofa in the sitting-room; 
this pride, this bowed head . . . 


I had gold, I had cattle, I had land. 
To-day I am a civil servant. 
Itabira is just a photo on the wall. 


But the pain of it! 
Carlos Drummond de Andrade 


CHILDREN SELLING CHARCOAL 


The children selling charcoal 
Pass on their way to the city. 
Heh, chaaarcoal! 
And they beat their animals with enormous whips. 


The burros are rangy and old. 

Each one carries six bags of charcoal. 
The canvas is all patched. 

Pieces of charcoal fall. 


(At dusk an old woman comes to pick them up, bending over 
with a groan.) 


Heh, chaaarcoal! 

These rickety children go well 

With their whipped and ragged mules. 

The ingenuous dawn seems made for them. . . 

Small and naive misery! 

Adorable charcoal children who work as if they were playing! 
Heh, chaaarcoal! 


When they return, they come chewing bread covered with 
coal dust, 
Slung over their beasts, 
Racing, dancing, 
Swinging in the panniers like foresaken scarecrows. 
Manuel Bandeira 


PAUSE 


It is like the aftermath of a funeral now. 
Put me in this bed, the size of my body, 
up to the bare wall, budding with empty sleep. 


The night unmakes the poor game of varieties. 
Force the line of the horizon between my eyelashes, 
and plunge silence into the last vein of hope. 


Let the unseen cricket sing 
—tremendous mercury in the palm of darkness— 
let him make his music, sufficient 


to play the whole arabesque of memory... . 
Cecilia Meireles 
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_ Art 
in Canada 


Above, left: Luncn 
by Maximo Pacheco; 
right: Patm SUNDAY 
by Diego Rivera; be- 
low: MILKMAN AND 
His SweETHEART by 
Antonio Ruiz. These 
are from the exhibition 
of Mexican art circu- 
lated by The teeesg 
Gallery of Canada 
which has attracted 
much attention in Ot- 
tawa at the National 
Gallery, at the Mont- 
real Art Association, 
and in Toronto where 
it can be seen until 
November 7th at the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. 
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Ler me speak to you this once. 


You know me well. For I am your 
comscience . . . that voice which speaks 
from within. 


I will not let you forget those dark, 
fearsome days of this war. Those were days 
of despair for you. You prayed for a miracle 
to save your world. You promised anything 


— everything — in return. 


Well ... you have had your miracle. 
Now what of your promises? 


Money, you once said, had no value if 
you were enslaved. At that time nothing 
was of any value compared with the free- 
dom you might lose. 


So you gave of your time and your 
talents to help fight slavery. And you took 
your money and sent it to war. 


That was good. That helped. But that 
was yesterday. 


Today you are able to see victory in 
sight. Are you going to be as strong and 


determined while winning as you were 
while losing? 


It’s your decision. It’s your war. And 
it’s your money that is needed now in this 
Victory Loan. You gladly loaned your 
money to help fight off slavery. You must 
do it again. This time to smash and banish 
the enemy from the face of the earth. 


The money will help to pay for the 
greatest destructive might ever amassed by 
armed forces. It takes lots of money. 
MORE MONEY than we've ever spent 
before! 


This is why I—your conscience—speak 
to you. You must buy Victory Bonds to 
help speed the victory. 


You know that it és possible for this war 
to go on and on. But you also know that 
buying Victory Bonds now... buying and 
buying and buying them as you never did 
before... is the best way you can help to 
bring the boys back home sooner. Don't 
let it be on your conscience! 


Soced the litliy 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


These are some things we must 
talk over...with our conscience 


/ 
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The Problem of 


“Superhuman Wisdom’ 
Robert a 


® IN THE CONTROVERSY on public enterprise versus 
private enterprise Mr. Macdonnell wrote: fully planned 
economy means “that a few people assume to have the super- 
human wisdom to decide what the rest of us are to produce 
and consume.” 

Mr. Scott replied: “In that case I reject the Fully Planned 
Economy. The planning I contemplate is a planning in which 
the people as a whole, through their democratic organizations, 
play the leading part.” 

Mr. Macdonnell states two things which in his opinion are 
essential to a fully planned economy: who is to do the plan- 
ning; and what is to be planned. Mr. Scott argues only the 
first point. Mr. Macdonnell, in his reply to Mr. Scott, goes 
off along the same tangent. 

The assertion that a fully planned economy means that 
somebody decides what we are to produce and consume is 
not true. 

Let us cast a brief glance at a parallel. The economic 
system that Mr. Macdonnell defends was politically estab- 
lished by the French Revolution. It was established by the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, and consolidated by the 
Napoleonic world war. It was a necessary stage in the social 
evolution. Once it was established through a political revolu- 
tion, and consolidated, the never-ceasing social evolution 
forced it to develop the political democracy we know. Fascism 
would turn back to the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. It 
would not fundamentally change the liberal economic and 
social structure. It would preserve the content and change 
the form. 

Mr. Macdonnell would stabilize liberal economy and poli- 
tical democracy, that is, content and form. By this he implic- 
itly denies social evolution. He asserts that the liberal 
content can only have the form of political democracy. If 
this were true, fascism would be unthinkable. 

Mr. Scott sees that society is moving toward socialism. 
But he overlooks this: the form of political democracy can 
overcome the content of liberal economy as little as the 
absolute monarchy overcame the economic structure of 
feudalism. Political democracy followed upon the absolute 
monarchy only after and through the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. The democracy we know is one political form 
of liberalism; it is not a weapon against liberalism. It was 
tried out as a weapon against liberalism in Italy, in Germany, 
and in France. The answer to these attempts was that 
liberalism changed its political form to fascism. 

The social picture of early liberalism is sordid. But out 
of this sordidness there were born the great economic, social, 
and political achievements of the nineteenth century. To 
preserve these achievements Mr. Macdonnell offers to talk 
“more and better” in their defense. But no one denies them. 
Why must they be defended? By whom is their preservation 
threatened? 

No honest liberal of today would bargain for the sordid- 
ness of early liberalism. No socialist of today would bargain 


for the dictate of what we must produce and consume if he 
could help it. But it cannot be helped. It is a necessary 
step, not an end in itself. To blame “early” socialism for 
this dictate is as senseless as it is to blame early liberalism 
for that sordidness. 

The aim of economic planning in socialism is not to determ- 
ine what we must produce and consume, but to ensure that 
we can produce and consume. The most glaring shortcoming 
of the liberal economy is that it produces sporadically. The 
aim of socialism is to remove this irrationality and thus to 
ensure the rational social use of the achievements of the 
liberal economy. 

Mr. Macdonnell is concerned about the efficiency of public 
enterprise. He cites the army, “the greatest socialist enter- 
prise we ever had,” as an example of inefficiency in business. 
Armies, except certain European armies, are organizations 
which are hastily created for purposes entirely unconnected 
with business efficiency. If a Canadian army of the present 
size existed as long as private large-scale industry, and were 
then still more inefficient than private large-scale industry, 
Mr. Macdonnell would have a case of relative merit. 

Suppose a country employs on the average only two-thirds 
of its industrial workers over a number of years. If this 
country were converted to socialism, and all its workers 
worked all the time, it would produce the same output if the 
efficiency of the system were lower by one-third. However, 
the changed distribution of this same national income would 
not allow output, and therewith efficiency, to stay on that 
low level. Any orthodox textbook on liberal economics shows 
us this. The talk of the inefficiency of socialism is a myth 
even by the standards of liberal economic theory. 

Now then, socialism ensures that we produce. But Mr. 
Macdonnell asks how a few people can have the superhuman 
wisdom to plan this. Let us look at some elementary 
economics. 

The national income of a country is the expression in terms 
of money of its national product. The national product con- 
sists not only of physical goods, it consists also of services. 
The more highly advanced a community is economically and 
socially, the smaller is the share of physical goods in the 
national product. For such a nation produces comparatively 
more services; it spends comparatively more on health, on 
education, on recreation, and the like. We say, then, that 
NP (national product )—=NI (national income). 

But a nation does not consume everything it produces; it 
saves part of it. That which it saves increases its stock of 





WHY NOT PLAN FOR PEACE, TOO? 


In no other country, be said, were all war ma- 
terials made for the armies of the United Nations 
contracted for and produced under the direction 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply. “In 
no other country is all the purchasing for the 
armed forces carried out by one central body. 
Canada is unique in this. But we bave gone even 
further than this co-ordination of purchasing. In 
no other country bas the body which supplies the 
services the power to mobilize industry and re- 
sources to attain a maximum production.” 

H. J. Carmichael, Co-ordinator of Production, 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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GETS THINGS DONE, ANYWAY! 

We cannot CREATE a drop of water. We can 
only control what nature provides. Broadly speak- 
ing we may say that controls produce nothing. 

J. M. Macdonnell, Canadian Forum, August. 


As Canada plays an important role in the co- 
ordinated Anglo-Canadian- American production 
program, our problems of raw materials supply are 
very complex. We bear some criticism of details of 
control policies from time to time, but I think every 
one understands that our whole production pro- 
gram is based on the foundation of control of 
materials and service. 

H. J. Carmichael, Co-ordinator of Production, 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 











wealth. Liberals say that most of the large profits is saved, 
and that therefore profits increase the stock of wealth and 
thus the wellbeing of the community. No one in his senses 
denies this. The debate on whether profits are “good” or 
“bad” is absurd. If socialism wants to ensure that we pro- 
duce it does so because it wants to increase the social profit 
(apart from considerations of human dignity, and from psy- 
chological reasons such as the avoidance of the lowering of 
individual efficiency (!) through unemployment, etc.) 

When we speak of savings we think of money. Most of 
those who can afford to save part of their incomes put their 
savings in banks; or they buy war bonds, or in times of peace 
public loans; or they buy shares of stock companies, etc. 
Others invest their savings in their own businesses. All 
savings are ultimately invested in businesses. We say there- 
fore that savings (S) equal investment (I). 

Investment means physical goods. But all physical goods 
are not investment goods; e.g., dresses are consumption goods 
(CG). If savings, on the money side, are an addition to 
national wealth, the corresponding item on the physical side 
is investment goods (IG). A new machine increases the 
national stock of wealth, a new dress does not. 

How do we save in the liberal economy? Absolutely plan- 
lssly. From the first day of the year to the last day people 
save. At no time are we able to say in advance what the 
annual savings will amount to. 

How do we produce in the liberal economy? Absolutely 
planlessly. Anyone who thinks he can sell investment goods 
produces them. The same applies to consumer goods. 

Now remember this: NI is equal to NP. But to maintain 
full employment (once it is achieved, which happens seldom 
in the liberal economy) it is also necessary that S equal IG, 
and that the income money spent on consumption (C) equal 
CG. There is no earthly way of ensuring this in the liberal 
economy (though it occasionally happens by accident). 

Precisely this lack of balance is the cause of crises and 
depressions. If S is smaller than IG, the investment goods 
produced cannot all be sold, and unemployment begins in 
the investment goods industries. If S is greater than IG, 
there is not enough income money left to buy the consump- 
tion goods produced. Most crises are caused by oversaving. 
The two main causes of oversaving are greed for profits from 
vestments, and the lack of social security. 

The problem of “superhuman wisdom” which staggers Mr. 
Macdonnell thus boils down to equating S and IG. If the 
‘Wo are equated it is evident that C and CG must be equal 
00, and no interference with what we are to consume is 
necessary. The equating of S and IG can be handled by any 

Manager; not, of course, in the liberal economy. 

It might still be contended that this solution must influence 

t we are to consume: for if the production of investment 
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goods is planned, the character of the consumer goods pro- 
duction must shape itself accordingly. This is true only to a 
negligible extent. For once such a system is in full swing, it 
is not necessary to plan the bulk of investment goods pro- 
duction, but merely to control the peaks if and when dis- 
equilibrium threatens. 


Mr. Macdonnell to 
Mr. Forsey 
B Mm Macdonnell 


> MR. FORSEY, in the September Canadian Forum, 
directs certain questions at me by reason of what I wrote in 
the August issue under the heading “The Case for Individual 
Enterprise.” Mr. Forsey, like Mr. Scott, is an exponent of 
the pure milk of the Socialist word and I answer him as such. 

(1) Mr. Forsey questions my statement that “Other free- 

doms cannot persist if freedom of initiative—economic free- 
dom—is lost.” In other words, Mr. Forsey apparently be- 
lieves that even though we lose economic freedom we may 
maintain other freedoms, e.g., political freedom. He will, 
I am sure, agree that it is at least a coincidence that in those 
countries where economic freedom has been lost political 
freedom has also been lost. But is it merely a coincidence? 
What do we mean when we say economic freedom is lost? 
We mean surely not merely that the government has stepped 
into the business of operating the economic machine instead 
of regulating it, but we further mean that in the course of 
so doing government has denied to citizens the right to any 
economic freedom of action, what Professor Barker refers to 
as the “power of original action or, in other words, self- 
determination resident in the individual and relative to the 
area of economic activity.” In order to make effective the 
total economic power it will be necessary to curb the political 
rights of citizens. “The power of original (economic) action” 
must surely depend on co-relative political rights, and if 
Bernard Shaw and the others are right in saying that Social- 
ism will end Parliamentary government, then surely it will 
end political rights as well. 

(2) Mr. Forsey says that even if we admit that “freedom 
of initiative” is a satisfactory definition of “economic” free- 
dom, how many people enjoy any such freedom, and goes on 
to question how many of the 25,000 separate manufacturing 
organizations which I mentioned are really “separate.” I do 
not deny that there has been a tendency for pressure to grow 
nor that management has sometimes usurped the functions 
of shareholders, as Mr. Forsey suggests. How vastly greater 
this usurpation would inevitably be with a single exclusive 
management, as in Socialism. Nor do I deny that there is 
room for wise regulation both by government from without 
and, I hope, by business from within. But this is surely no 
reason that we should destroy the very considerable freedom 
which does exist. On the contrary we should seek to preserve 
and extend it. 

Moreover there are certain strong offsetting considerations 
to the control of big business always in operation. In the 
first place big business does not by any means always have 
the advantage over small business. Often and often a small 
business, by reason of little or no overhead, can under-sell 
big business. In the second place the history of business 
constantly is that the small business of yesterday is the big 
business of to-morrow. Notwithstanding the undoubted diffi- 
culties which are sometimes put in the way of the founding 
of new businesses, the fact is that they come into being by 
the hundred and persist, and there is no reason that by wise 
legislation this process cannot be further assisted. 
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AND THEY’RE HAPPY! 


When war moved close to Alaska, the U.S. En- 
gineers moved in and took over the W.P. and Y.R. 
Up to that time it was known locally as the “Wait 
Patiently and You'll Ride.” Built at the turn of 
the century, when big things were expected of the 
gold camps, it provided the Yukon with a route to 
the sea.... Today the éntire personnel of the trains 
is army.... 

And every member of the train crews seems to 
be having the time of bis life. They work long 
hours, but they do it with a grin. All are railway 
men in civil life, picked from all over the U.S. 
Army for their jobs. They work for army pay, 
which is plenty less than union rates in Canada or 
the U.S. 

“Nope,” said a grinning young sergeant who was 
a conductor, “we don’t bave any union cards now. 
Not that we’re against any unions. We’re all for 
them. But just now we’re working for Uncle Sam 
and be treats us pretty well. We don’t have to 
worry about keeping the rent paid, buying clothes, 
heeping insurance paid up. That’s all fixed up by 
Uncle Sam when you join the army.” 

Ken W. MacTaggart, in dispatch from 
Whitehorse, Y.T., in The Globe and Mail. 











Mr. Forsey will remember that in the Essays of “Elia” 
Charles Lamb relates that in China for years it was thought 
that roast pig could only be had by putting pigs in a house 
and burning it down. This was due to the fact that this 
exquisite delicacy was first discovered by the accidental fact 
of a pig being in a house which was burned down. For long 
it was thought that this was the only way to produce the 
delicacy. Lamb relates, however, that finally a man of genius 
discovered that it was not necessary to burn down houses 
every time it was desired to have roast pig. Let me urge 
Mr. Forsey and my Socialist friends that they can have much 
of what they want without burning down the house of free- 
dom—by a wise combination of government and private 
enterprise. Let us admit that we have not all the freedom we 
een like, but do not let us begin by destroying what we 

ave. 


(3) Mr. Forsey questions what I said about the barren- 
ness of controls. I said: ‘We cannot create a drop of water— 
we can only control what nature provides. Broadly speaking 
we may say that controls produce nothing.” He says that 
this is playing with words. I still maintain my argument 
on “the immortal grounds of common sense.” I have made 
it clear that I am not arguing against state enterprise. Indeed 
I recognize that the state will expand its enterprise. Never- 
theless I think that state enterprise should in the main con- 
fine itself to the natural non-competitive monopolies such as 
public utilities where for the most part what is required is 
regulation, rather than those enterprises which require the 
creative spirit, the spirit of daring and the capacity to take 
risks. These, I think, should be left to private enterprise. 
It was in this connection that I made the point about con- 
trols. I stick to it. 


(4) Mr. Forsey quotes my remark that “The motive of 
most successful business men is not primarily profit but to 
run a successful business, which means to produce and dis- 
tribute goods efficiently.” He suggests that this indicates 
that profit is superfluous, and asks why do I then insist on it. 
His point seems to me rather a debating than a substantial 
one. It is one thing to deny that profit is the sole motive and 
quite another to say that it need play no part. A business 
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friend of mine quite sincerely used to call profit a by-product, 
By this he meant that if the business was done well enough 
profit would take care of itself. I am quite aware that it is 
easy to be cynical about this and in particular that inordinate 
and unfair profits are from time to time made, though 

ably not nearly so often as losses. The fact that profit is 
the acid test of efficiency is not negatived by the instances of 
the Hydro and the London Passenger Transport Board. It 
is one thing in an economy where production in the main 
has to face the acid test of profitable consumer demand and 
where prices are made “in the market” to have a few 
monopolistic public utilities with rates fixed by public author- 
ities at a level sufficient to show profit, but if producers of 
every kind are to have their return fixed by public authorities, 
then there is no real test of efficiency remaining and no way 
to fix prices except by pressure groups and log-rolling. 

(5) Mr. Forsey refers to my quotation from the London 
Economist that the role of state policy is to restore “Teal 
enterprise by putting an end to the false and restrictive 
variety which already before the war was producing an ossi- 
fied and unadaptable economy.”” He asks whether I think 
this policy, which he suggests would involve some form of 
trust-busting, is practical. I do not pretend that the answer is 
simple. The Economist, I think, suggests that trust-busting 
may very well be involved. At the risk of tiresome repetition 
let me say that I prefer the struggle to maintain the freedom 
which remains—under adequate controls—and to seek to 
extend it rather than to destroy it and then ‘later have to 
struggle to get it back. 

(6) Mr. Forsey queries my reference to Edison as a man 
who greatly benefited the community while undoubtedly re 
ceiving also great benefits himself. The point I was making 
was that the successful producer must inevitably benefit 
others. I agree that Edison is not an ordinary example. That 
is why I chose him. But the same is true—inescapably true 
—in lesser degree of many other thousands of producers. Mr. 
Forsey makes the point that discoveries come from research 
laboratories. I think that is true also. Edison himself 
operated in that way. Mr. Forsey thinks that research 
laboratories might better be maintained by government. | 
have sought in my answer to Mr. Scott to give reasons why 
I think that except in exceptional cases men are inspired to 
more all-out effort in private enterprise, even in the matter of 
scientific research. If Mr. Forsey will direct his gift of 
research to this point I think he may find results which wil 
impress him. 

(7) Mr. Forsey thinks I am not justified in accepting the 
political views of Cole and Mrs. Webb (he throws in Laski) 
as to the political effect of Socialism while I refuse to accept 
their economic views. His position is just vice-versa. With 
proper (and sincere) deference to Mr. Forsey, I think that 
these others are more experienced in the political world than 
he is. He will no doubt return the compliment to me 4 
regards their economic views. I have dealt with this matter 
at some length in my answer to Mr. Scott and shall not take 
space to deal with it further here. 

(8) Mr. Forsey quotes my statement that in the 1930 
“individual enterprise was trying to operate in a world half 
maddened with fear,” and says I ignore the question whethet 
the fear had anything to do with the operation of capitalism. 
Does Mr. Forsey suggest that Socialist countries were making 
less contribution to this “fear?” 

(9) Mr. Forsey questions my approval of the Lever Bros. 
pamphlet, “The Problem of Unemployment,” on the gro 
that Lever Bros. did not really advocate full employment. 
Notwithstanding its all-inclusive sound, the phrase “full 
employment” is bound to be to some extent a relative term. 
Mr. Forsey will agree that in actual practice there are always 
substantial numbers of people in process of transfer from 
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one job to another, other people who are unemployable, 
others who like to have little intervals of leisure. Sir William 
Beveridge, as I recall, based his Security Plan on approxi- 
mately 92 per cent. employment. Nothing that I can recall 
in the Lever report would suggest that they have any lower 
figure in their minds. Am I wrong then in thinking that 
their views are at least as progressive as those of Sir William 
Beveridge, and, if that is so, having regard to the wide 
acceptation of Beveridge’s approach, does Mr. Forsey really 
think they are open to criticism? 


A Voice for “the Many” 


The Editor: 

I am not a socialist and not a capitalist, but merely an 
ordinary citizen who has had some fifty years of adult life 
in which to observe the trends of political, social and 
economic life here in Canada. 

I have followed the discussion on free or private enter- 
prise by Mr. Macdonnell, Mr. Scott, Mr. Hankin and Mr. 
Forsey, and it seems to me that the fact that emerges most 
clearly is that even as intelligent and well intentioned a man 
as Mr. Macdonnell can lose his power to think clearly and 
reason fairly because blinded by association with pleasant 
people who are capitalists and are “human like the rest of 
us.” True, he admits that there is sometimes a certain “ruth- 
lessness” and “high handedness,” but he refuses to believe 
that these are inherent in the competitive system because so 
many of these people are his own friends, and he likes them 
and likes the sort of life the system enables them to live, 
and he naively states that they have more energy and initi- 
ative, in short more “drive,” in them than others. No doubt; 
nobody denies them these qualities He says it is as reason- 
able to consider this type of man always ruthless as to believe 
all labor leaders racketeers. Well, a good many of them are; 
indeed to be a successful labor leader a man needs to have 
much the same qualities as the successful capitalist, and it 
isa notorious fact that people who are too much alike usually 
detest one another. 

As for Mr. Macdonnell’s argument that in wartime mar- 
kets usually sealed to us are opened, and raw materials made 
available by Lease-Lend and other agencies, what made 
these changes but a spirit of co-operation, a public spirit, the 
very negation of monopolistic selfishness? In peacetime, 
under private enterprise, we have tariff barriers and a selfish 
keeping of raw materials out of the other fellow’s hands, and 
it is the advocates of “free enterprise” who see to it that 
this is the case. In wartime a common peril makes even 
these see that safety lies in dropping private interest and 
thinking and acting for the public weal. 

The difference between domination by elected representa- 
tives of the people and by a group of wealthy industrialists 
is that the first can be voted out and the others cannot. 

Any farmer will tell you that for years he has had to take 
for his products what the milling companies, the canning 
companies and other big organizations like to give him, and 
then for their finished products he has to pay what they like 
to charge him. The younger element on the farms are tired 
of this and do not intend to suffer it much longer. 

How much freedom of enterprise is allowed the man of 
limited capital who wants to start a business for himself, 
and finds himself pushed to the wall by “big business” and 
swallowed up, or the small investor by him of the controlling 
interest? It all adds up to this, that enterprise to be free 
must be controlled, so that it is free to everyone to exercise. 

The very same arguments are being used by the Mac- 
donnells and Trestrails and Zellers that used to be advanced 
by the advocates of slavery in the U.S. What a high standard 
of living was maintained under it! Why even the blacks 
Were better off than in their native state. True there were 
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ruthless slave owners like Simon Legree, but where would you 
find finer citizens than so and so, at whose home you were 
entertained so hospitably? Who wanted to be dominated by 
poor whites and one’s own servants? Horrors!! (Nowadays 
it is: “Who wants to be dominated by the working class?” 
and above all who wants to give up a luxurious style of 
living as an industrialist, so that every Canadian may have 
at least a comfortable wage?) Same spirit exactly. Even the 
clergy used to support the slave owners, just as some of them 
vote with, and cater to, the plutocrats of today and do not 
ask too many questions as to the origin of their wealth. I 
have never voted CCF, but the more I hear from the advo- 
cates of private enterprise with their muddle-headed, obstin- 
ate and crooked arguments, the more disposed I am to see 
hope for Canada through those who speak for the many and 
the weak instead of defending the few who are already overly 
strong. J. CARMICHAEL, Toronto, Ont. 


Figures Cannot—? 


The Editor: 

Though Mr. Macdonnell was entitled to the last word in 
our debate, I do not see why he should be allowed to get 
away with misstatements of fact—particularly when he tries 
to rely on these misstatements to prove that I was careless 
in my use of figures. 

In the first place Mr. Macdonnell, as a director of the 
Bell Tellephone Company, ought to know that it has paid 
8% dividends ever since July 15, 1937. If it hasn’t, then 
he ought to correct at once The Financial Post Corporation 
Service bulletin which says it has. I suspect Mr. Macdonnell 
has juggled around with current market prices for stock to 
arrive at a different figure. I did not think he would resort 
to this kind of argument. 

Then Mr. Macdonnell challenges my statement that 
Massey-Harris Company made “more money” by artificially 
maintaining its price of machinery, and points out that the 
Company lost money at the time. Who says it didn’t? My 
contention is that the price-fixing policy screwed the farmer 
for the benefit of the Company, giving the latter more of the 
income that would otherwise have gone to the producers. 
It is just as possible to be unfair to farmers and laborers 
when you are losing money as when you are making it. 

Lastly, Mr. Macdonnell tried to correct my statement 
that the cost of producing aluminum had fallen in Canada. 
I thought I had made it clear that I was referring to the 
Shipshaw-Arvida combination, which has now brought to- 
gether some of the cheapest labor and the cheapest power on 
the continent. If these two factors do not make possible a 
lower production cost than is possible in other American 
plants then it is high time we had a public enquiry into the 
whole industry. Mr. Macdonnell characteristically relies on 
the Aluminium Limited figures, as though they concluded the 
matter. The time has passed when the Canadian people 
were content to accept unquestioningly the statements of 
private monopolies as to their costs of production. 

F. R. SCOTT. 


“Make This YOUR Canada” 


Those who really wish to learn what the CCF believes and 
proposes can now turn for enlightenment to a book of 236 
pages entitled “Make This YOUR Canada,” by David Lewis 
and: Frank Scott, national secretary and national chairman 
respectively of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
Now on sale at many bookstores, it can be obtained by mail 
from the Canadian Forum Book Service, 28 Wellington 
Street West, Toronto, $1.00 postpaid. An extended review 
will appear in our next issue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

It is to be hoped that the inaccuracies of the editorial 
comment in your issue of September, 1943, on the recent 
The Pas by-election are not characteristic. The CCF mem- 
ber-elect’s name is not, as you state, Sheridan (although you 
were getting warm for Sherridon is the name of the town 
in which he lives). Mr. McIsaac, the government candidate, 
did not, as you state, lose his desposit. 

In relation to social security measures I did not, as you 
state, advance the plaint “Where will the money come 
from?” On the contrary I stated in specific terms an answer 
to that important question—and an answer which the CCF 
supporters cannot challenge, because being one which they 
themselves have borrowed, it is one with which they can 
scarcely venture to disagree. I said inter alia that: 

(1) We must have in Canada an adequate program of 
social security. 

(2) That a substantial part of the money required to 
meet the present provincial share of responsibility for such 
a program in certain provinces must come from the federal 
government as the one government in Canada which was 
sovereign in fiscal matters. 


(3) That to this end the coalition government favored the 
implementation of the Sirois Report. 


(4) That the CCF Party in Manitoba had taken an active 
part in the formation of this self-same coalition government 
in 1940 in order that there should be unity of purpose 
amongst all Manitoba political groups in working for the 
accomplishment of certain measures upon which they were 
all agreed—the implementation of the Sirois Report being 
one of them. 


(5) The three present members of the CCF Party in the 
Manitoba Legislature sought and obtained a mandate from 
the electors of Manitoba in the provincial general election 
of 1941, as supporters of the coalition government, upon a 
platform which included the implementation of the Sirois 
Report. These members do not today possess a mandate 
to oppose the coalition government of which they were 
elected as supporters in 1941 unless the approval of the 
electors to a stated course of action, deliberately sought and 
freely given, has ceased to have any meaning under our 
system of government. 

In The Pas by-election as in the Killarney by-election 
provincial issues were scarcely mentioned. The CCF speak- 
ers instead attacked the coalition government which the 
CCF Party in Manitoba had helped to form in 1940, which 
the CCF members of the Manitoba Legislature were elected 
to support in 1941 and the policies of which are the same 
today as they were then. They attacked it not in respect to 
these provincial policies with which they could not help but 
agree, but in respect of the policies and performance of the 
federal government at Ottawa in order to make the provincial 
government the scapegoat for alleged federal shortcomings 
with which we, of course, had nothing to do and which for 
that reason we had no means or responsibility to defend. In 
your editorial you give a demonstration of the same tech- 
nique. You say—in relation to this same provincial by- 
election — “If money can be found for war it can be 
found for peace.” You know that a province does not find 
money for war. You know also that a province can find 
money for peace for the most part only from direct taxation 
upon taxable resources situated within the province. If you 
think that such a source of revenue is adequate in all prov- 
inces to support a real program of social service, why do 
you advocate the implementation of the Sirois Report? 
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In the Killarney by-election this device of confusj 
federal and provincial policies and issues did not work. That 
it did work in The Pas by-election proves that it is not 
always the most scrupulous methods which bring political 
results and that for all their protestations of virtue the 
CCF organizers and speakers are the most practical of 
politicians. 

May I close with a personal request. If you get any satis. 
faction in calling me a servant of monopoly capitalism, go 
to it. Name-calling at this level lacks at least verisimilitude. 
But in any kind of editorial fairness please do not attribute 
to me “the helpless cry ‘where is the money coming from’?”, 
when months before the Sirois Commission was even ap- 
pointed and years before it had provided in the Sirois Report 
a bandwagon for the CCF Party to climb on, I attempted 
with some measure of success in the Manitoba Treasury 
Budget Speech of 1937, to formulate for provinces like 
Manitoba which were under a financial disability in con- 
federation, an answer to that very question—an answer 
some part of which has found its way via the Sirois Report 
into the platform of the CCF Party. 

If in 1937 the members of the CCF brain trust had them- 
selves thought through an answer to this question for such 
provinces as Manitoba, indeed if they were aware of the 
existence of such a problem, their reticence concerning it has 
been so successful that their secret has been kept until the 
publication of the Sirois Report provided them with some- 
thing really authentic with which to agree. 

In times like the present good ideas need all the support 
they can attract, so I don’t mind in the least your expropriat- 
ing, via the Sirois Report, my ideas; but it is really getting 
a bit thick when having expropriated my ideas you now say 
in effect that I no longer have them. In doing this you over- 

look a very important distinction. You see, if you expropriate 
my business you get it and I lose it; but when you expropriate 
my ideas you get them but I too can still have them. Asa 
matter of fact, I do still have them, and it is therefore en- 
tirely false and incorrect for you to impute to me “the help- 
less cry ‘where is the money coming from’.” I hope there- 
fore that you will publish a correction of your wholly incor- 
rect and misleading statement that I made such a cry in the 


The Pas by-election. 
STUART GARSON, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


[When the editorial in question was written, press reports 
indicated that all of Mr. Richards’ opponents had lost their 
deposits. As for the slip regarding Mr. Richards’ name, our 
face is naturally red. But these “inaccuracies,” are not, we 
think, “characteristic,” nor have they anything to do with 
Premier Garson’s main complaint, which is dealt with in our 
editorial columns in this issue —Ed.] 


The Editor: 

I have been asked to renew my subscription to The Cana- 
dian Forum. There are so many good publications to which 
one can subscribe today that I am not inclined to renew. 
This is not without reason, the chief being that I seldom 
read it. I enjoyed the series of articles on labor by Professor 
Grube, but most of the articles are forced, lacking objective 
ness. The art and poetry printed is even more so, on the 
whole. The paper is narrowly in support of CCF policy. 
The interests of party strategy is given more consideration 
than is truth. It is for these reasons that I find it difficult to 
read. In your last issue, under the Heading “More Face 
Lifting,” you treat the “banned” Communists with 
sarcasm that our reactionaries might deserve. No one seems 
any good to you except the CCF, which possibly can do n0 
wrong. You intimate that the difference between the partie 
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is that one believes in improving the world by force, the other 
by democratic means. Firstly, you might consider that many 
of our boys are now spending their full energies, and risking 
their lives in an endeavor to improve the present situation, 
by force. I say this, not to justify force, but to unmask 
the inconsistency or perhaps hypocrisy of some of our writ- 
ing. A much more important difference between the parties 
may be that the CCF is promoting state capitalism under 
the rule of elected intellectual elite, whereas the communists 
advocate a functional industrial and economic democracy of 
the workers. If I am wrong, let me know. 


H. G. ANDREWS, 


[Yes, you are wrong.—Ed. | Toronto. 


The Editor: 

About Catholics voting for the CCF. For myself, I have 
found nothing inconsistent with Catholic philosophy that 
would debar me from voting and working for it. But there 
are a lot of Catholics who do not study it up, and from away 
back they have an ingrown fear of the word socialism. In 
the old-time socialism the church figured it was tied in with 
the dangerous liberalism of France, which was anti-clerical, 
and therefore the Church had to oppose it, but that was only 
in the sphere of religion. So many of my older friends are 
a little bit suspicious for they really never bothered to find 
out what it was. They said, “I don’t know much about 
Socialism and haven’t got much time to go into it, but if 
the Church says it is bad that is good enough for me.” The 
younger men have more open minds, and when told that it 
is not anti-religious and not destructive of the individual 
right to private property they are willing to give it a go. 
There are a lot of CCF votes if all Catholics could be assured 
that they have much to gain and nothing to fear from it. 


While on this subject of prejudice against the CCF I 
might mention another point. White-collar workers are 
frightened to let it be known that they vote CCF. This is not 
true to the same extent of the manual trades. Those men 
have their unions and if they do their work OK their seniority 
takes care of their promotions and their unions protect them 
from discrimination or unjust discharge. Not so of the man 
in most commercial offices, railway offices, insurance offices, 
etc. If a man in those fields works or even votes for the CCF 
and it becomes known he is promptly marked down as a 
suspicious character—‘“unstable” and “unsound.” Word may 
be passed down from the high command to “get rid of that 
fellow; he is an agitator; no, don’t fire him right now, for it 
would raise suspicion, but watch for an opportunity and ease 
him out under the guise of a reorganization or staff reduc- 
tion.” If he holds his job, his chance for promotion is lost 
for the word comes down, “Keep that fellow where he is; 
don’t give him any more responsibility, for he is showing 
erratic propensities.” And then for Macdonnell to say that 
there is political freedom in this country! 


In these fields there is much thought favorable to the CCF 
which must remain inarticulate and furtive because of the 
fear of economic reprisals. Unless you have worked in, or 
know many people who work in, commercial and financial 
enterprises you have no idea of how sensitive and fearful 
the high commands of big business are about any whom they 
tegard as “snakes in our bosom.” From its inception till 
‘thirty-eight I belonged to the Montreal Junior Board of 
Trade. One of our fellows on a committee preparing a report 
on a certain industry was subsequently dismissed from his 
Position in another industry because he signed the report as 

irman, a report which would have revealed certain in- 
formation that would have been embarrassing if it had be- 
Come public. His dismissal was worked out through an inter- 
g directorate. It was not uncommon for some of our 
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men to be called into the boss’s office and the suggestion 
made to them that they had better stick to generalities, such 
as putting on an outing for the blind, rather than getting into 
the specifics of any particular industry. I worked on a group 
of twelve on another committee supposed to get out a report 
on a certain public utility. We were convinced that two of 
the men on the committee were there with the sole purpose 
of seeing that a report never came out. They succeeded, for 
our committee had to commit abortion. They had many 
devious ways of working: getting postponements, failing to 
bring in data they had volunteered to get, working on weaker 
members, objecting to everything, and generally killing time. 
Not so subtle, but very effective! 

I am surprised at Macdonnell quoting, “if a man main- 
tained strict fidelity to production profits would take care of 
themselves.” Of course he was thinking of Henry Ford. He 
never really belonged to Macdonnell’s crowd. He once volun- 
tarily gave his men a raise. Are they claiming him now? 
Why doesn’t Macdonnell tell us about the lobbies and pipe 
lines maintained by big business to every legislative hall, big 
and little, in the country? He speaks of the political freedoms 
we enjoy. But just speak out of turn and see how quick you 
get a walking ticket! As to economic freedom, employers 
have their toll-gates everywhere, some visible, most invisible. 
Big business is going right back to the status quo, come peace, 
plus a few wrinkles learned in war. In the patent racket alone 
they have the nation hog-tied. Macdonnell says in the 
Thirties the world was half-maddened by fear (mostly fear 
for themselves) and preparations for new wars. But there 
was no preparation for war on the part of those who have 
since become the United Nations; the fact is, we were caught 
flatfooted. The war was well under way when the United 
States came up with its bright Cash and Carry idea. 

FRANCIS H. HOGAN, 
Moncton, N.B. 


[Our correspondent will have been glad to note that his 
opinion is supported by so authoritative an organ as The 
Canadian (Catholic) Register, which interprets the recent 
pronouncement by the Bishops’ Council of the Roman 
Catholic Church in session at Quebec as making it quite 
clear that Catholics have the liberty of supporting the CCF. 
As the Register remarks: “It may be said to be a matter for 
congratulation that there is such a party as the CCF to 
attract those voters who, as recent elections have shown, are 
dissatisfied with the older parties and who, in the absence 
of the CCF, might give their support to the Communists 
disguised as a labor party.” —Ed. ] 


The Editor: 

Cheer up, Mr. Cowan, you’re a mutt and a drip, and I’m 
a drip and a mutt, and we’re all morons to the Bright Young 
Things who write the poetry in The Forum (that The 
Forum has the wit not to pay for). But you and I get some- 
thing out of our incompetent out-of-dateness, besides the 
pity of our new prophets. We get the old music that was no 
doubt the opium of the unreflecting masses. We are glad- 
dened by the light that shines and shines whenever we open 
the covers of Pre-Forum poetry, and we'll need brazenly 
to deny ourselves the mysteries of mumbo-jumbo that isn’t 
meant for such ignoramuses. 

G. C. THOMSON, 
Swift Current, Sask. 

P.S.—But I admit there are exceptions, and besides 

people ought to experiment even at our expense. 





RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, GOVERNMENT 
BUREAUS, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investiga- 
tions, ghosting, all expertly handled. Lowest rates. JOHN 
CREHORE, Box 2329, Washington, 13, D.C. 
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Churchmen Chart the 
Course of a New Order 
John Be pe a 


® “SILENCE ON the great social issues of the day may 
mean that the Church is giving its tacit approval to condi- 
tions as they exist. The Church should be a guide in con- 
structing a society.” 

This is the note of challenge with which Dr. Richard 
Emrich faced the first session of the four-day meeting of 
the Canadian Malvern Conference at Trinity College, To- 
ronto, early in September. 

It is a truism that in Canada we too often wait for the 
lead from Britain before taking action ourselves: the “‘it-can- 
only-be-right-if-England-has-done-it” attitude, so obstructive 
to the development of truly Canadian institutions and out- 
look, has often spelled stagnation. On the other hand, we 
have often failed to act when given a lead from the other 
side of the water. This almost happened in the case of 
Malvern. 

The unofficial gathering of Church of England dignitaries 
called in January, 1941, by Archbishop Temple (then of 
York), and sponsored by the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, was the beginning of one of the greatest heart-searchings 
the Christian Church has undergone for many a year. Could 
the Church survive, was it worthy of survival, if it failed to 
take a more definite lead in directing the social and economic 
affairs of our day, or at least to face up to the demands of 
God for common justice in human life? This seems to have 
been the background of thought and feeling of the members 
of the original Malvern conference. 

The Canadian (or more accurately, Ontario-Quebec) con- 
ference attempted to present much the same challenge to the 
Canadian Church—but with an interesting difference of cir- 
cumstance. Where the British conference had to contend 
with a fireless week in January, the Canadian group had to 
grapple with the sultriness of a summer’s end. While the 
first had been called by an archbishop, the second grew from 
the bottom up, having been sponsored by a small committee 
stemming from the social action committee of a Toronto local 
church; indeed it is not without significance that a lady (who 
was, incidentally, a doctor) had much to do both with the 
inspiration and execution of the event. 

Some 80 persons, clergy and laity, men and women, met 
quite unofficially, with an Australian bishop the only epis- 
copal check on the proceedings, and simply studied together 
the problems of our day from a Christian point of view. Up 
to two or three hundred attended the evening sessions, 
among whom many non-Anglican observers could be seen. 
At these times, Dr. Emrich’s paper and lectures by the Rev. 
C. M. Serson and the Rev. Canon Judd were presented and 
discussed. These are to be published, together with the find- 
ings, in due course. 

Agreed upon as basic to the discussions were (1) a pointed 
section of the British Malvern report on the relevance of the 
Church to the structure of society generally, and (2) part of 
a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to our gathering 
which reads as follows: “The purpose of God is manifestly 
the development of free persons in fellowship or community. 
This gives us our standard. Whatever promotes this is right; 
whatever hinders this is wrong; anything which has no bear- 
ing upon this is, from the Christian standpoint, neutral. But 
while it is easy to say these things, it is not so easy to acquire 
the habit of mind which instinctively forms judgments by 
such standards,” 
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This report is to be prefaced by a statement which recog- 
nizes that “complete agreement among Christians cannot 
always be secured on the practical measures for implementing 
Christian priinciples.” It states also the conference convic- 
tion that “it is the plain duty of the Church to organize and 
promote discussion of the social, economic and political 
measures proposed by secular groups” for consideration and 
appropriate action by Church members. Finally, it adds a 
challenge to Christians, both individual and in groups, them- 
selves “to suggest measures [of this nature] which will 
embody Christian principles,” but remembering the frequent 
need of expert help in framing programs if these are to com- 
mand general respect. 

If adequate machinery can be yoked with good leadership, 
the reports of the six study commissions should prove a 
mighty challenge te the youth of the Anglican and other 
branches of the Church; this may well prove the basis for 
more intelligent and vigorous action in the months ahead 
on the part of individuals and—more important—groups. 
Here is a hint of what these commissions will report to the 
public. They were in most cases passed unanimously by the 
whole conference. 

In the matter of the internal structure of the Church, a 
more than 80 per cent. vote favored “the principle of a 
system of one basic stipend for all clergy,” following a 
similar and more equitable and democratic plan in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Free seats in all churches and women 
delegates to synods were approved without the batting of an 
eyelash. The conviction of the group studying rural life, that 
greater dignity and the opportunity for true community life 
be extended into country districts, was easily—perhaps too 
facilely—accepted by the whole group: ignorance of country 
problems was admitted by most city delegates; but the prac- 
tical need of co-operatives and credit unions was recognized 
and urged by all. 

Toward the rehabilitation of family life, a conclusion of 
the group on human relations was endorsed, demanding “a 
planned economy on a national basis, which would result 
in more adequate functioning in industry and agriculture, 
and in the establishment of effective social security meas- 
ures.” A healthy concern for our Jewish, Japanese-Canadian, 
Negro and other New Canadian minority groups was 
evidenced in the adoption of the report of the commission 
on race relations. The vexed question of the Church’s name 
came up in this connection, quite a strong Canadianism being 
evident. Indeed it is of significance that a mild storm of 
protest greeted the few attempts made to speak in terms of 
“keeping Canada British.” (This is only one of the many 
points where the General Synod, meeting a few days later in 
the same building, failed to keep pace with the radicalism 
of the Malvern “amateurs.”’) 

The supposed inevitability of unemployment, unchange- 
ableness of human character and inexorability of the law of 
supply and demand were vigorously denied by the politics 
and economics round-table. Regarding modern society's 
sense of values, an assertion of the positive Christian motive 
of service was ordered by the committee-of-the-whole to be 
added to an adoption of a recent diocesan synod’s resolution 
which suggests a formulation of sound Christian belief 

“that a society predicated on the dominance of pe 

economic profit rests upon an unchristian and impractical 

foundation, as borne out by the catastrophes which have 
already overtaken a society so governed and which inevr 

tably engulf any enterprise, large or small, operated 00 

unchristian principles; that society has evolved to the 

point where the dominance of the profit motive in its 
present form can no longer continue to accomplish the 
progress demanded by the requirements of the present 
day; that the sole motive of personal profit is not a calling 
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to which Christians should dedicate their lives, and is 
opposed to Christ’s teaching ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
the two being incompatible.” (Montreal Synod Journal, 
1943, p. 101.) 


Since also it was agreed that the democratic form of gov- 
ernment seems the best today for the expression of Christian 
principles, fuller Christian participation in politics was re- 
commended, beginning with acquisition of the appropriate 
knowledge and technique, and operating perhaps first in the 
municipal field as a practice-ground for wider efforts. 


“Recognition of unions in no way controlled or dominated 
by employers as an integral part of all industry” was advo- 
cated by a group investigating labor and industrial relations, 
with only one warning voice raised at the well-attended last 
evening session. “The Church . . . should stand four-square 
behind the institution of collective bargaining,” but be on 
the alert for errors within the unions themselves. An ade- 
quate department of labor relations was advocated as an 
important arch in the structure of the Church. General 
requirements for social security were approved as outlined 
in Archbishop Temple’s excellent “Penguin”: Christianity 
and Social Order. 


All in all, this conference, brought together with the 
minimum of machinery and by so tiny a group working 


through the summer on questionnaires and invitations and . 


other preparations, may well have lit a torch of true revival in 
the Canadian Church—an awakening to the needs and 
possibilities of a community of Canadian citizens justifying 
afresh the ways of God to men. 


Books of the Month 


THE LEGACY OF NAZIISM, 1943; Frank Munk; Mac- 
millan; pp. 288; $2.75. 


This book bears the sub-title, The Economic and Social 
Consequences of Totalitarianism, and it is basically an 
examination of the impact of totalitarianism upon our times. 
In such an examination the whole scope of world events 
comes within the field of observation, and the author accord- 
ingly assembles an immense amount of material which he 
filters into the stream of the book and seeks to make the 
resultant amalgam discernible to all. There are chapters on 
the New Nationalism, The Changing Nature of Enterprise 
and Competition, New Economic Institutions, the Nature 
of Post-war Planning, to mention only a few, and the book 
has probably more than half a thousand quotations and 
footnotes. Despite this rather formidable array of massed 
learning, it is not at all pedantic or heavy. On the contrary 
it is written in what might be called a spirit of eager dis- 
covery: the author is aware that history is on the move and 
he is out to scoop it. 


The best thing about the book is the research material 
that has gone into it. For when one comes to consider, what 
does it all add up to, how well has the author digested his 
Material? the answer is not so flattering to Dr. Munk. It 
ends no better than any other liberal exposition of the “great 
hew revolutionary era” we are now entering into. In other 
words, in interpreting the material he has assembled, Dr. 
Munk proves to be just as much a prisoner of liberal capi- 
talist thinking as any of the statesmen who now harangue us 
about the nebulous better world they have conjured up for 
the duration. 


It seems that the war itself is a struggle between the 
black forces of fascism and the “social welfare states,” mean- 
ing the capitalist democracies. This euphemism came as a 
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bit of a shock as it was the first time I had come across it, 
but Dr. Munk appears to be quite familiar with the phrase 
and fully approves of it. He goes on to show the ruin, 
devastation and economic pilfering that has accompanied 
the rise of Naziism and at the same time he makes clear 
that when fascism has been crushed it is not the old world 
of free competition we shall go back to. 


We have entered a world of change the author says re- 
peatedly, and innumerable instances are given of how free 
enterprise has developed into its existing “oligopolistic” con- 
dition. There are interesting statistical studies of the extent 
and degree of cartelisation in Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, and how the background was laid for the rise of 
fascism. However, Dr. Munk does not appear to agree with 
the Marxist diagnosis that fascism represents the ultimate 
in monopoly capitalism, that it is the political expression of 
oligopoly, or at least he finds such a diagnosis insufficient. 


“Naziism is based on unbridled use of every conceiv- 
able method of force—physical, mentai, economic, social 
—and has as its ultimate goal complete monopoly of 
power on a world-wide scale. It has no other principles, 
restraints, philosophy, economic basis, or religious con- 
viction.” (p. 17.) 


This is pure rhetorical abstraction. Who benefits from the 
exertion of force and the conquest of power? The author 
does not pose the question yet he provides the answer. 


“As early as 1915 plans for the concentration of 
European industries within the Reich were advocated 
and carried into execution. There is an abundance of 
documents, half forgotten now, proving that Hitler is 
putting into effect plans that were prepared a long time 
ago. There is, for instance, the famous memorandum 
presented on March 10, 1915, to Reich Chancellor von 
Bethman Hollweg by the representatives of all the large 
German economic organisations. . . . They demand the 
permanent annexation of the industrial regions of 
France, all of Belgium, a very considerable extension 
of Reich and Prussian territory in the East, a colonial 
empire, etc.” (p. 25.) 


Probably it is just a coincidence that the “power, power 
and power again” cry of Spengler, which the author himself 
appears to accept as some strange Nazi end in itself, should 
turn out to have such great value for German industry. 


Discussing the future of Europe and of the world the 
author asks who will inherit it? Which order will succeed? 
It appears that we cannot save competition; “its foundations 
have been washed out.” Here at least one expects something 
clear-cut and definite but all that Dr. Munk ventures to say 
is that we are going to have a great deal of planning and 
state control but “private enterprise can and will survive, 
but only with the support and within the framework of gov- 
ernment steering.” After such a heroic demonstration that 
the essence of totalitarianism is that it forecasts “basal 
changes” in our economic and social structure this is a very 
flat note to end on. 

E. A. Beder. 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY 1811-1849, A REGIONAL 
STUDY: John Perry Pritchett; Ryerson (Yale Univer- 
sity Press); pp. 271; $2.75. 


This volume, as indicated by the title, covers the period 
from 1811 to 1849 in the history of trade and settlement in 
the Red River area. Actually, much the greater portion (200 
out of 271 pages) is devoted to the decade 1811 to 1821 
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during which Lord Selkirk established his original colony at 
the junction of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. Selkirk’s 
early career, his successive colonizing expeditions to the Red 
River, their early vicissitudes and the final emergence of the 
settlement into a period of peaceful development after 1821 
—all are described in detail. 


The Red River valley, as Professor Pritchett very properly 
indicates, was a central or “nodal” point which could be 
approached through three river systems: the Nelson, the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi. It was, in fact, approached 
by each route and by three groups representing three different 
sovereignties: by the Hudson Bay Company via the Nelson, 
by the Northwest Company via the St. Lawrence route, and, 
later, by the Americans via the Mississippi. Originally con- 
flict in the Red River valley was over control of the fur 
trade. Hence the bitter struggle between the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Nor’westers and the subsequent develop- 
ment of American competition in the area, chiefly through 
the agency of the American Fur Company. Later came 
another conflict, that between settlement and the fur trade 
which could not permanently exist together. Settlement 
triumphed: the Red River colony and the advance of the 
American frontier eventually drove out the fur trade. 


Professor Pritchett’s volume is written with lucidity and 
directness. It is closely organized, carefully documented and 
contains many quotations from the documents. There are, 
however, few highlights and little fine writing. It is unlikely 
the volume will be widely read except by professional his- 
torians and descendants of Selkirk settlers. It is a capable 
account of an important chapter in the development of 
western Canada and the western United States. Except for 
a final illuminating chapter on the forces at work in the Red 
River valley and a chapter on the development of the Ameri- 
can frontier in the Red River area, the volume covers no 
new ground. In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor 
Pritchett might better have devoted more attention to the 
American phase of his story and less to the Selkirk settle- 
ment which has been quite extensively covered already. 


D.C. Masters. 


THE MIDDLE OF A WAR: Roy Fuller; Macmillan (The 
New Hogarth Library); pp. 48; $1.10. 


THE VIRGINIA POEMS: Francis Coleman Rosenberger; 
Gotham Book Mart; pp. 28; paper, $1.00 (U.S.A.). 


THE CLOSED BOOK: Wilmot B. Lane; Macmillan; pp. 
42; $1.50. 


About the poetry of the last war there was a certain robust 
sense of adventure. Man still seemed to have sufficient pride 
in his own animal energy to face its mechanistic character 
with some resiliency of spirit. He could have the aloof 
idealism of Rupert Brooke or the delicate humor of Siegfried 
Sassoon. The present war, however, has come upon a more 
levelled kind of humanity and with an enlarged destructive- 
ness. Its general effect, as recorded in the poetry of Roy 
Fuller, has been that of paralyzing fear. 


Mr. Fuller is a young English poet who is in the armed 
forces. He writes with the light, restrained touch of a people 
who have a long literary tradition and for whom poetic 
expression is accepted without question as a part of civilized 
living. Most of these poems of his were written during the 
1939-1940 period and have been strongly influenced by the 
fact of civilian warfare and its violent irruption into quiet 
and cultured lives. 


The Canadian Forum 


“Death is in the music and the paintings, the 
dreams 
Still amorous among the dispensing guns.” 


There is naked suffering in “Waiting to Be Drafted,” 
which ends: 
“My comrades are in the house, their bodies are 

At the mercy of time, their minds are nothing but 
yearning. 

From windows where they lie, as from quiet 
water, 

The light is taken away.” 


Such references as graves, skulls, murder and ghosts occur 
frequently and throughout the work one feels always a sense 
of inner weeping, with a consciousness of death and of the 
fear of death. 


Certainly Mr. Fuller’s work is valuable as a sensitive 
record of the times. Much of it is depressing, however, not 
so much because it reflects the unrelieved ugliness of this 
war but because of an underlying strain of personal bitter- 
ness. In spite of his gracious urbanity the author’s special 
air of resentment toward the events that projected him and 
his generation into the armed services, gives a somewhat 
cliquish tone to the book. 


Mr. Rosenberger’s poems are arranged in chronological 
order and this helps to explain the thin, almost vacuous 
quality of those in the first part of his volume and the 
greater terseness and condensation of those near the end. 
In general, they all show a keen appreciation of the sound 
of words, with a nice balance between open and closed 
vowels, between polysyllables and monosyllables. A number 
of these poems suggests a background of adolescent exper- 
ience. An adolescent poem is apt to be feeble in thought 
content, timorous, full of complaint and leaning heavily on 
a kind of sacrosanct lyricism. But when it is presented with 
a high degree of artistic skill even these characteristics 
become attractive and one is aware of it only as the product 
of a charming youthfulness. Everywhere Mr. Rosenberger 
seems to be saying, “I am awfully sad because life is so 
cruel.” But he says it gracefully, as, 


“This is a hurt no herb will assuage, 
This is a hurt that summer will not heal.” 


His few poems on the present war are high-minded, apt 
and mature. Here is one called, “The Men With the Delicate 
Instruments”: 


“Blunt death, and death refined to an edge 

Is your accomplishment: 

Death to fall from the plane, death to slide from 
the ship, 

Death with the delayed mechanism to explode 

In the exact interval, calculated with the delicate 
instruments. 

In your little time 

Break the body expertly: 

This is your accomplishment 

This is what you do well.” 


The world-wide outlook of today will no doubt inspire 
many literary works whose intention is to interpret all his 
tory and all races of man in the light of some unifying 
spiritual goal. This is attempted in The Closed Book, 4 
narrative poem by Wilmot B. Lane. Although this treats 











principally of the international and social conflicts of recett 
years it does so in the form of outworn allegory. One § 
aware of a medieval-like pageant considerably overcrowded 
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with various human types, famous historic tribes and per- 
sons. This is followed by a vast St. George-and-the-Dragon 
contest between Democracy and the Axis and a concluding 
vision of the world at peace, made charitable at last with 
a universal appreciation of the value of self-sacrifice. 


No doubt the main surge of feeling in this work is genuine 
and the theme, if somewhat grandiose, is consistently main- 
tained. Mr. Lane’s diction, however, which is flamboyant 
and too obviously borrowed from Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth and others, is not sufficiently personal to be 
interesting. And his poem, on the whole, is weakened by his 
reliance upon a moral dualism, a too-marked division of 
man’s activities into right and wrong, and an assuinption 
that human spiritual goals have always been the same. 


Alan Creighton. 


THE APOSTLE: Sholem Asch; Thomas Allen (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons); pp. 804; $3.75. 


The history of St. Paul’s life and teaching and of the 
time in which he lived has inspired many writers, be they 
poets, historians or novelists. The tremendous erudition to- 
gether with the deeply religious feeling of the author of The 
Apostle make this, his latest work, probably the most note- 
worthy of all such attempts. 


The book is complementary to his earlier one, The 
Nazarene, and the purpose of the two is best expressed by 
the author himself in a short paragraph at the end of this 
work in which he gives thanks for having been given strength 
“to complete the two works, The Nazarene and The Apostle, 
which are one work, so that he might set forth in them the 
merit of Israel . . .” 


I had expected to find in this a marked element of 
mysticism such as is found in Werfel’s Song of Bernadette. 
This element exists only slightly, and it is no doubt because 
Asch has succeeded so well in expressing the feeling and the 
faith of the early followers of Christ, who was to so many 
of them a real person, not a figure clothed in a fog of con- 
troversy. Their belief was not complicated by centuries of 
conjecture and mystical mumbo jumbo much of which has 
since made the person of Christ so remote. This is not said 
in criticism of all mysticism in connection with Christianity, 
but only of the many additional articles of faith which 
have been added to the simple doctrine of the early Church. 
There must always be an element of mysticism about any 
religion. My quarrel is with those who make mysticism an 
end instead of a result. 


The person of St. Paul emerges a rather different figure 
from the generally accepted one. To the average man who 
thinks about it at all, he is probably a scholarly person 
having at the same time an adventurous spirit and strong 
will. St. Paul of The Apostle is more than that. He is an 
ardent exponent of the Jewish faith and after his conversion, 
of the belief in the Messiah, a man of relentless energy and 
passion, more like John the Baptist than any other New 
Testament figure. While he is the central figure of the book, 
his character does not dominate it. The dominant element 
$ not a character but an idea—a faith. And the power of 
the book is such that the glorification of our so-called 
Christian civilization and the fulsome praise of our twentieth 
century love of freedom, courage and all the virtues, pales 
and is, or should be, humbled before the faith and courage 
and love of freedom of men and women who lived and died 
for their faith in the early years of Christian teaching. 


It goes without saying that every aspect of decaying 





oman civilization and of Jewish culture and religion is 
bed in great detail, and with great depth of feeling. 
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Those who read the book will find in it much to hold and 
interest them from the purely historical point of view. It 
should give those who are not of the Jewish faith a deeper 
appreciation of our indebtedness to Israel. 

M. I. T. 


WIDE IS THE GATE: Upton Sinclair; Macmillan (Viking 
Press); pp. 751; $3.00. 


It’s beginning to be rather difficult to remember just where 
we are with Lanny Budd. This is the fourth novel of the 
series dealing with his career as son of the munitions mag- 
nate, amateur socialist, playboy, art expert and now un- 
official member of the European underground movement. In 
so far as the historical background is concerned, this instal- 
ment covers the period from the assassination of Barthou, 
the French Foreign Minister, and King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia, up to and including the early part of the war in Spain. 


Owing to its many complications, any detailed synopsis of 
the book is out of the question. Briefly, Lanny, already 
involved through his personal relations with anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans on the one hand and international industrialists on the 
other, manages to complicate his life further by having deal- 
ings with people like Hermann Goering in his capacity as art 
dealer. By arranging for and obtaining a separation from 
his millionairess wife, he at last begins to sever his connection 
with one part of his existence which had proved to be a 
hindrance to his activities as a being with a social conscience. 
His next matrimonial venture is with Trudi, the widow of an 
anti-Nazi friend, herself an active member of the under- 
ground. The book closes upon their reunion after a visit to 
Spain which Lanny had undertaken in order to rescue an 
English friend taken prisoner by the Spanish Fascists. 


As I have indicated before, I do not consider Sinclair to 
be a novelist of distinction. His cHaracters are, to me at any 
rate, lifeless. There is, moreover, something awkward and 
unpolished about his style which deadens the impact of 
many of his situations. The whole process of presenting the 
tragic history of Europe during the past two decades and the 
relations between Europe and America during that time 
through the career of Lanny Budd seems labored, whereas it 
should be so integrated as to result in something powerful 
and gripping. 

It is unfortunate that this should be so in view of the 
fact that the material which he has chosen merits the efforts 
of any first-rate novelist, and also in view of Sinclair’s other 
qualifications to do the job. There is a noticeable lack of 
wit in his writing. And by this I do not mean just a sense 
of humor; but rather a sharp edge to his judgment and 
his style. Possibly it is because so many of his earlier books 
have been factual exposés of conditions in the industrial and 
financial world. In spite of his literary shortcomings Sinclair 
will be read and enjoyed by thousands of people because of 
the timeliness of his works. We have still to produce the 
twentieth century historian-novelist to do for our period 
what Zola, Balzac and Dickens did for theirs. 

M. I. T. 
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